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Typewriter Types 


Man of Letters 


Always winning major awards. Gets plenty of “‘A’s” on English 
themes too. Question: How come a rugged he-man rates 
English “‘A’s”’? Answer: Could be his Royal Portable Typewriter. 
School tests reveal mistakes in grammar and spelling go down, 
marks definitely go up, when work is typed. 


Strictly a scientist. Would never do “math” without a slide rule— 
or themes without his Royal Portable. Royal’s special features, 
such as easy-setting ““Magic” Margin, “Touch Control,” and 
Finger Flow Keyboard help do faster, better typing. P.S. This 
brainy gent makes spending-money typing work for others, too. 


« 


Career Gal 


She’s radio-minded! Her dream job? Writing dazzling scripts 
someday for a big-time radio show. Has a good start toward it, 
too, because she uses a Royal Portable now. It’s the portable 
with features of a standard typewriter. Makes shifting to office 
machines a cinch. 


Pass the word to your parents about your Royal Portable. 
Mention how owning a Royal can help improve your marks now 
... better your job chances later, too. Royal's easy Self-Teacher 
makes touch-typing easy. So get a Royal—first in sturdiness, 
and in work-saving features. See your Royal dealer today. 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
Portable Size 


+ “Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
* trade-marks of the Royal Typewriter Co., Inc, 
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Small towners, 600 of them, tell how 
they feel about their communities 


Small 
Town, 


U.S.A. 


Henle-Monkmeyer 


“Clean streets, fresh air, peace and quiet — that’s what | like 
about my small town.” Take New Castle, Delaware, for instance. 


I: ISN’T size that makes a place worth living in, accord- 
ing to nearly 600 readers of Scholastic Magazines. 

“I wouldn't trade this place for any other in the world!” 
wrote approximately 83 per cent of the boys and girls who 
contributed to our Small Town contest. Typical are the 
words of George Hobbs, a senior at Lompoc Union High 
School in California, George wrote: 

“To me our town, Lompoc, is the greatest little town on 
this old earth. Although the population is none too great 
(4,000), the hardiness and aggressiveness of its citizens 
make up for any deficiency in numbers.” 

This is what Scholastic Magazines wanted to know from 
readers in places of less than 10,000 population — how they 
felt about their home towns, what their life was like, how 
satisfying it was in comparison with the lives of their city 
cousins. Fifty-two per cent of the American people live in 
small towns. 

Your letters came from every section of the country — from 
places like Reading, Vermont, with 576 people, to Murray, 
Kentucky, with 3,800, to New Brounfels, Texas, with a 
population of 7,000. Agricultural centers, mining towns, mill 
towns, college towns, resort towns — even the villages around 
sugar plantations in the Hawaiian Islands are represented. 

Most of you live in rural areas. You have your Main 
Street, with its general store, drug stores, hardware store, 
corner groceries. Then there are the churches — at least one, 
and perhaps as many as sixteen, representing that many 
denominations in a town of 9,000. There is a town hall, of 
course, as well as a police and a fire station. 

You may be surprised at the number that boast of a 
small newspaper office. Of the 1,857 daily newspapers in 
the United States in 1945, 571 are published in towns of 
less than 10,000 people. In addition, almost 10,000 weekly 
papers are published for small towners. 
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Small town newspapers tell you how the people live. It 
is on the “personals” — the little everyday happenings — that 
small town journalism concentrates. But Jo Anne Swear- 
ingen, a sophomore at Clinton Community High School, 
Clinton, Illinois, writes: “To tell the truth, I don’t know how 
our town newspapers make any money at all.” 

The townspeople know the news practically before it 
happens and have talked it over, Jo Anne points out. Most 
of our, small-towners like this interest in everyone else’s 
affairs. Shirley Daboll, of Dade City, Florida, a senior at 
Pasco High School, sums up this point for us: 

“It's paradoxical that one of the most outstanding argu- 
ments against small towns is used to as great a degree for 
them: the big-city smoothie decries the gossiping slander, 
the personal element of a small town. But to me, the close 
touch between employer and employee, teacher and pupil, 
neighbor and neighbor, minister and congregation, makes 
up a delightful, heart-warming part of life that the city-bred 
may never know.” 

Rosalind Griffeth, a tenth grader at Winfield (Kansas) 
High School, also likes “the personal interest people take in 
one another . . . not because they are busy-bodies, but be- 
cause they are genuinely interested in one another.” 

Hundreds of small towners made similar comments. They 
were appalled at the thought of living in a large community, 
where they would be “just another scurrying city ant.” They 
like small towns because everyone knows and cares who 
his neighbors are. The individual is important. 

Bob Kemmery, a senior at Ravenna (Ohio) High School, 
gave us an example of practical friendliness in his home 
town, “Several months ago, when fire destroyed a business 
block, several merchants were burned out. Within 24 hours 
after the fire, these merchants were offered space and aid 
for setting up their businesses.” ’ 
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Although small town residents stick together in time of 
trouble, their friendliness often makes trouble, wrote some 
of our contestants. People pry too much — and tell too much, 
they wrote. “In a small town you know too much to be 
happy down in your heart. . . . You begin to wonder and 
doubt and lose faith in the good things in life,” according 
to Virginia Snodgrass, a junior at Humboldt (Kansas) High 
School. 

Virginia’s complaint helps us understand what Sherwood 
Anderson meant in his book, Home Town, when he said, 
“The real test of democracy may come in the towns.” 

Because you are not able to isolate yourself when your 
small town neighbors annoy you, because you have to see 
the same faces day after day — the problem of living with 
others becomes more intense. But judging from the majority 
of the small town letters, democracy is surviving this test. 
Irving Hacket, of Panaca, Nevada, has some good advice 
for those who find small town life “tough going” sometimes: 

“If the petty squabbles or feuding get you down, if you 
can’t stand the gossiping a minute longer, why, you can 
always run into your bedroom, lock the door, open the 
window to let in the fresh, smoke-free air, and laugh at your 
silly neighbors until you feel content.” 

The “fresh, smoke-free air” that Irving speaks of was a 
favorite argument for small town life. But if the editors of 
Scholastic Magazines wanted to move to a small town, they 
would have trouble deciding which to choose. So many dif- 
ferent towns were described as “the best!” In each town 
there was a different source for this local pride — the history, 
the scenery, the famous men who were born there, the 
churches, the schools, or the recreation program. 


Needed: Community Centers 


There were not many towns, however, that could boast 
ot their recreation facilities. Three out of every five writers 
complained that this is the biggest job on which small towns 
are falling down. Even those writers who thought their 
towns had every other advantage — business, educational, 
health — spoke of the need for a roller skating rink, a theater, 
a swimming pool. Every small towner whose town did not 
already have a teen-age center wanted one. 

The drug store, the church gatherings, the occasional 
school dances are not enough to meet their every-day needs, 
the letters said. Teen-agers in small towns want a place 
where they can go whenever they have leisure time to get 
together and talk, relax, dance, or play ping-pong. 

Scholastic Magazines advise these small towners to put 
the pressure on the town leaders. Decide what you need 
most, and then work on it until you get it. Did your town 
have a USO during the war? Could the town take it over 
for the use of the community? More and more towns 
throughout the country are organizing community recreation 
programs. They saw how well the USO worked. They 
realize the value of “teen towns” in combatting the wartime 
rise of juvenile delinquency. The war started the ball rolling. 
You get behind it — and push! 

Small towners are a little jealous of their city cousins 
who have more museums, libraries, concerts, plays. They 
protest that they are not “uneducated hicks,” however. They 
take great pride in their schools and in their teachers. Mari- 
lyn La Hue, of Rock Port (Missouri) High School, empha- 
sizes the “closer relationship” between teachers and students 





Marinship 
“Scouting, Hi-Y, 4H, keep us small towners busy.” 
Above, Boy Scouts— ang somebody's kid brother — 
watch ship launching, Sausalito, California. Below, 
hardware store in Madison, Indiana. It's been in busi- 
ness ninety years. “Merchants in small towns are 
very friendly, treat you fairly,” the contestants wrote. 





Wide World 


in small towns. Because classes are smaller, pupils can get 
needed individual attention, small towners point out. 

They are not so happy about job opportunities. I would 
like to stay in my home town, some of them say, but there 
is no way for me to make a living here. Most are encouraged 
by signs of new enterprises that sprang up during the war. 
Others plan to go to the big city to learn a trade or profes- 
sion, so that they can return to serve their small town. 

Taken as a whole, these letters from high school students 
in small towns do not bear out the often-hurled charges of 
narrowness and bigotry. Tomiko Matoba, a junior at Healds- 
burg (California) High School, wrote: 

“I am an American of Japanese ancestry. After being in 
a relocation center for about three years . . . I was afraid 
they wouldn’t accept me. I can’t put into words how I felt 
when they were all friendly to me . . . and helped me at 
school.” 

The towns that breed such healthy, democratic, American 
attitudes are real communities. They are not just clusters of 
people who have been thrown together, but individuals who 
learn together, play together, work together to satisfy com- 
mon needs. People who live in such communities — whether 
they are small towns or large cities — always like them. If 
your small town is a real community, help to keep it that 
way. If it isn’t, see what you can do to make it one. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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“I'm proud of my town’s history.” Above, citizens of 
Ipswich, Mass., dress as Pilgrims for tercentenary cele- 
bration. Below, townspeople of Hancock, New Hamp- 
shire, enjoy a Grange lunch — “35¢ and dee-licious.” 
Nor do small towners neglect the arts. Music groups, 
such as high school violinists, right, provide enjoyment. 





First Prize Winning Letter 
in Small Town Contest 


I have often wished, when leaving a large city, that I 
could take home with me all of the little mechanical men, 
women, and children who rush around, day after day, in a 
seemingly endless hurry, to show them what real living is. 

My home town is small, but proud of being the leading 
town in a progressive farming community. We have a main 
street, which is the center of life in the town. Back from it 
stretch our homes, with their big shaded lawns, our 
churches, with their sturdy steeples, and our school, which 
is the pride of all the townspeople. 

Life here is peaceful but not dull, We have an up-to-date 
theater, a municipal swimming pool, and an active youth 
recreation center. Our hills, ravines, woods, and the river 
provide playgrounds the year around. 

Living in this town has taught us all to be considerate 
of our next door neighbors, as well as of our own families. 
Recently, when one of our churches burned, nearly every 
other church and civic organization in the town offered its 
building for the use of the unfortunate congregation. A num- 
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Underwood and Underwood 





Recreation Magazine 


ber of members of other churches immediately made size- 
able donations for the building of a new church. 

In this town we're all one people. The whole town grieved 
when Mrs. Brown’s only son was reported “killed in action.” 
We rejoiced together when Johnny Jones came home. 

My town doesn’t lie in the shadows of smokestacks. The 
many tall pines and elms turn our streets into cool lanes 
during the summer. On those summer evenings, men and 
women settle down on their front porches to talk, The chil- 
dren's cries are heard as they gather to play “Run, Sheep, 
Run,” or “Moonlight, Starlight.” 

If you have never attended a county fair, if you have 
never sat with older men and chatted in the sun in front 
of the old armory, if you have never been tobogganing on 
Spauding’s Ridge, and if you have never attended a friendly 
church supper — you haven't begun to live. 

Black River Falls is an average small town, but it is to 
me a little special — a little friendlier, a little cleaner, a little 
finer than most towns. I believe it is as nearly perfect as a 
town can be. 


MARY VAN GORDEN, Grade 11, Black River Falls (Wisconsin) H. $.; 
teacher, Mrs. Olga R. Olson; population of town, 2,539. 





Who said living in a small town can’t be 
fun? Here is what one town did! 


BY HERMAN MASIN 








OTHING to do. No place to go. You're sick of the 
| \) playground, the soda shop, the same old game of 
one-old-cat, beating your chops on the corner. 

What a town! Boy, you say to yourself, are those big- 
city kids lucky. There’s always something to do in a big 
town, 

That, folks, is the small-town blues— No. 1 on the fit 
parade of thousands of fun-starved boys and girls. 

How do you feel about living in a small town? Bored 
stiff? Or are you one of the lucky people who've discovered 
you don’t have to live in a city to get a kick out of life? 
You can have just as much fun in a little town. 


There’s Always Something to Do 


Take Hackettstown, New Jersey, for example. It is just a 
little town of 3,200 people, whose sole claim to fame is a 
lot of big fish hatcheries. Take them away, and all you have 
is a couple of hundred clean little houses, a few big mills, 
some stores, and a nice lazy-daisy sort of Main Street. 

But you rarely hear a Hackettstown kid moaning Am I 
Blue. There’s always some place to go, something to do. 
Spelled backWards or frontwards that’s the community 
center — a wonderful little building with a wonderful little 
program. 

And thereon hangs our tale. The year was 1942. The war 
was on, and two Army posts were situated in the area. 
Where there’s an Army, there must be a USO club. And 
Hackettstown had one right on Main Street —a small but 





Federal Security Agency 
the ping pong tables come in for their share of at- 
tention at Hackettstown’s unique community center. 


Every Day 
Is Fun Day 


neat job with a big game room, a maple dance floor and a 
swell lounge. 

Everybody agreed the layout was terrific. And the USO 
club was a bouncing success. So much so that it gave a 
certain woman some ideas. Her name is Mrs. Charles Smith, 
one of the leading women in town. Wouldn't it be wonderful, 
she thought, if the club could be given to the kids in town. 
What a community center it would make! 

Since Mrs. Smith wasn’t equipped to run the U. S. Army 
out of Hackettstown, she contented herself with wishful 
thinking. 

But one day the Army decided to move out. So Mrs. 
Smith got a committee together and they swung into action. 

First, Mrs. Smith went to New York City. She saw the 
chief of the USO, Mr. Allen, and sold him a bill of goods. 
Hackettstown, she said, wanted to buy the USO club. Mr. 
Allen had never heard of a town buying a USO club, but 
he was interested. 

He agreed to go to Hackettstown for a look-see. This he 
did. And he fell in love with the town. So he agreed to sell 
the club. 

The committee now needed the dough — 5,000 bucks. It 
started a drive. Members rang doorbells. dropped in on the 
mill owners, saw everybody who was anybody. The dough 
was quickly raised —and Hackettstown became the first 
town in the United States to buy a USO club. 


The Tiger’s Den Is Born 


The club was promptly converted into a community 
center. A juke box was moved into the basement. A club 
was formed. All the town’s teen-agers were polled for a 
name. Since everybody in Hackettstown loves Tigers — 
thanks to the famous Hackettstown High School Tiger teams 
— the club was named the Tiger’s Den. 

The Den was an instant hit, A Teen-Age Council was 
formed and a couple of simple rules drafted. The Den was 
opened on Friday and Saturday nights, 7:30 to 11. Mem- 
bership was $2 a year. You got a membership card and the 
privilege of inviting five guests a year. 

Every Friday and Saturday night you could go to the 
Den, play table tennis, billiards, dance, sit around the 
lounge and talk. A couple of chaperons saw that the furni- 
ture was left fairly intact. Over in a corner, there was a 
snack bar where you could get a cola after a lindy session. 

That’s the way the Den was operated for six months. The 
Teen-Age Council and the Governing Board (an adult com- 
mittee) worked out the policies together. Whenever @ 
change was contemplated, the membership was polled. 
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The Den proved so popular that the Governing Board 
decided to hire a full-time director. Enter Mrs. Wilma M. 
McCartney, a young live-wire recreation expert. 

Mac was right on the ball. The first thing she did was 
open the club to everybody every day. No fee was charged. 
That meant after school you could tear down to the club 
for a lot of free fun. If you liked, you could do your home- 
work in the lounge. 

In no time at all, the club became the busiest center in 
town. Meanwhile, the Tiger’s Den continued to operate as 
a club on Friday and Saturday nights. 

In warm weather, Mac chased the kids outside for soft- 
ball and other outdoor games. The Tiger’s Den sponsored 
two baseball teams—a midget nine (age 13-15) and a 
senior team (15-18). During the summer, they crossed bats 
with similar teams from nearby towns, 


Here's a Full-Time Program 


And the program continued to boom. Here are some of 
the big-time events Mac ran off for the club: 

4 A musical comedy, Hay! Hay! What Say?, written and 
produced by club members, with original music by 14- 
year-old Lee Kahman. At 60c a ticket, a net profit of $300 
was reaped — enough to buy a public address system for the 
club. 

4 An etiquette class once a week. 

4 A charm school for girls. 

q A May Pageant, complete with classy costumes, May 
pole and folk dancing, singing, and a formal procession. 

q A Fourth of July track meet, featuring a parade of floats 

on trucks). 

4 A Christmas revue, Christmas Cards of 1945. 

4 A Sadie Hawkins Day dance. 

4 A Hallowe’en party and dance for the entire town. 

4 A Valentine Day dance. 

The next step was getting the adults into the act. The 
center was thrown open to all town organizations and 
functions. Whenever the center wasn’t being used by the 
kids — who always come first — the adults were given the 
run of the place. 

A bridge class was started, then a square dance class. 
The Town Players, a dramatic group, staged Arsenic and 
Old Lace. 


Hackettstown Community Center 
An annual event at Hackettstown is the May Pageant, 
complete with classy costumes, folk dancing, singing. 
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National Mecreation As.octation 


The snack bar does a rush business in colas after 
a lindy session. Teen-agers attend the counters. 


Last summer Mac opened a nursery school. From 10 to 12 
in the morning, Hackettstown mothers deposited’ their 
lambs (age 2% to 5) with Mac, who kept ‘em happy with 
all sorts of games. 

The center was going full blast. More dough was needed 
and lots more space. So the Governing Board started looking 
around for a new home. A couple of blocks up the street 
was an old three-story building with a nice big basement. 
Just right for a community center, 


Town Council Takes Over Program 


Back went the board to the Town Council. The law- 
makers agreed that the community center had been doing 
a great job and that it deserved a building. Wilbur F. Bow- 
ers, president of the Council, got to his feet. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said quietly, “as a memorial 
to my parents, I would like personally to purchase the build- 
ing and present it to the community center.” 

And so the community center got its own building. But 
$7,000 more was needed for renovations and upkeep. That 
meant another drive. Arnold I. Roschli took over the job — 
and what a job he did! He raised $12,000. 

Then came the crowning touch — the proof that the com- 
munity center had performed a super wonderful service for 
the town — the Town Council voted to absorb the entire 
program! 

In short, the community center program is now official, as 
much a part of the town as the fire department, the police 
department, the mayor's office. 

As you read this, the new community center is rapidly 
nearing completion. It will have a huge lounge, a baby 
clinic, a powder room, a dance floor, a big snack bar, and 
a couple of game rooms. 


Just $5,000 a Year 

How much will this cost to operate — just $5,000 a year. 
Mrs. McCartney is the sole full-time employee. In the sum- 
mer she will have an assistant. 

Sure there are lots of gaudier set-ups in our big cities. But, 
remember, Hackettstown is just a town of 3,200. Yet in the 
first ten months of operation, the old community center had 
a total attendance of over 21,000! The Tiger's Den alone 
had a membership of 250. 

Who said living in a small town can’t be fun! 





Pinney - Monkmeyer 
Vacationists and William and Mary College students 
buy at this country store in Williamsburg, Va. 


Cooperative League of USA 
More and more co-op stores such as this one in Media, 
Pa., are now springing up in America’s small towns. 


Frankling Square National Bank 
Banks can be community centers. Franklin Square 
(Long Island) National Bank has annual puppet show. 





Ewing Ga 
Villages such as East Corinth, Vt., wake up on Satur- 
day when farmers drive to town for their supplies. 


Small Towne 


OWNS are like people. Some are busy and industri- 
ous, constantly striving to improve themselves. Others 
look sloppy. They have no “git up and go.” 

What makes some towns prosper, while others become 
ghost towns? Why do some small towns contribute to 
America’s greatness, while others are a liability? 

The answer is that towns grow and flourish as long as 
they serve the needs of the people who live in them. That 
means stores, schools, churches, recreation centers, hospitals. 
Most of all, it means the opportunity to earn a living. 

Small towns provide that opportunity in many ways. It 
is incorrect to speak of a “typical American town.” Instead, 
there are “typical types” — mill towns, mining towns, corn 
towns, cotton towns, hill towns, fishing towns, resort towns, 
college towns, railroad towns. Each owes its character to its 
location, to the natural resources of a particular region. 

Take Savanna, Illinois, a thriving community with a 
population of 6,000, Because it is in the heart of an agri- 
cultural district, it serves as a market center. Its location 
in relation to large Midwest cities such as Chicago and 
Milwaukee has made it an important railroad hub. 

But Savanna, like many other live-wire small towns, feels 
that it is not taking full advantage of its resources. Its lead- 
ers want to make the town even more prosperous by bring- 
ing in new industries. They have published an attractive 
picture booklet pointing up the town’s advantages. 

More and more small towns today are trying to better 
themselves in this way. The war gave them a boost. New 
business from soldiers at nearby Army camps, an increase 
in population as outsiders came to work at the expanded 
machine parts factory — these things gave many a sleepy 
community the push it had needed for years. 
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Henle-Monkmeyer 
When the fire bell clangs, everyone in this mining 
town high in Colorado’s mountains comes a-running! 


Karna Living 


Many “Main Streets” are going to get a “face-lifting” 
these next few years. The clothing stores, drug stores, 
grocery stores will get new fronts, new lines of goods. Main 
Street is pretty much the same in college towns a& in cot- 
ton towns, in fishing towns as in farm towns. Merchants 
have to give the people what they want, or the people will 
spend their money in the nearest town that does. 

Small towns are taking stock. They are figuring out ways 
to preserve their wartime gains. Not all “boom” towns — 
where population doubled or tripled — want to stay big. 
But they do not want to be “bust” towns either. They want 
to provide job opportunities for their young people, for the 
returning veterans — something they have not always done. 

These towns know that the life of a community which 
depends on one industry really hangs by one thread. Crum- 
bling buildings in Nevada and California are mute remind- 
ers of what happens to mining towns when the ore veins 
are cleaned out. Abandoned stores and houses in New Eng- 
land and the Middle West say to us, “When the soil gave 
out, so did our town.” 

Our small towns must not “give out” if America is to 
thrive. The Committee for Economic Development, a pri- 
vate organization of businessmen that has pioneered in post- 
war planning, tells us why: 

“The hope of America is not that our huge cities shal] 
become more vast — it is rather that the small communities 
shall consolidaté their opportunities to grow and become 
better, more interesting places for our people to live in 
and prosper.” 

Our small towns can realize the hope of America — if 
small towners want them to. Yes, towns may be like people. 


But it is the people in them that make them what they are 


Down to the sea in ships go the menfolk of Stonington, 
Maine. Fishing is the main industry of this town. 


Everything is on Main Street — stores, church, ‘post 
office, library, and school. This is Babylon, New York. 


, 
, 
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Farm writy mistration 
This Georgia town proudly shows that t is 
shipping center for the famous apple-raising country. 





Governing 


Our Town 


OW is the small town run? Ask half-a-dozen small 
Lo living in different parts of the country, and 
you may get half-a-dozen different answers. If you 
ask a New Englander, he will tell you that his community is 
governed by the men he elects at the annual town meeting. 
In most New England States, at the annual town meet- 
ing, citizens gather to decide by direct vote the important 
issues facing the’ town. The town meeting is democracy in 
its “pure” form. Most important among the questions de- 
cided are those concerning schools, local roads, poor relief, 
fire and police protection, water supply, and taxation for 
local purposes. The officials elected at the town meeting 
are the selectmen, usually three, and the town clerk. 

New England’s town meeting form of government dates 
back to the early settlers who solved their community 
problems at frequent group meetings. 

The word “town” has a meaning of its own in the New 
England States. It means a local area of 20 to 40 square 
miles, which includes farms, woods, perhaps a few villages. 
It does not mean a small, closely settled community. 


How Counties Started 


A different pattern arose in the South during Colonial 
times. Settlers there were widely scattered on large planta- 
tions. The Southern colonies were divided into counties. 
These counties had no special size, but they were laid out 
se that the principal town could be reached in no more than 
one day’s journey from any place in the county. 

Today, every State is divided into counties. In the South 
and in most western States, a small-towner or a farmer will 
look to his county for many government services. The 
county is a subdivision of the State, but it also supervises 
and coordinates the work of local communities within its 
borders. The county is run by a county board, which con- 
sists usually of three to five elected officials. 

In 16 of our States, counties are subdivided into units 
called townships. These townships are usually regular in 
shape and area. Generally they have only a limited function, 
such as control of education and justice. 


Small towns that have between 5,000 and 10,000 popu- 
lation generally follow the governmental pattern of their 
big brothers, the cities. Most small towns of this size elect 
a mayor and city council. 


Village Government 


In small communities, we find village government at 
work. A village is a community, that has been incorporated 
by its State and has been given limited authority of its own. 
Under their charters of incorporation, villages can establish 
police and fire departments, take care of streets, maintain 
waterworks, parks, libraries, and community centers. They 
can also hold local elections, raise taxes, and issue bonds. 

Villages are usually run by a board of five to seven 
elected officials These are called trustees, burgesses, commis- 
sioners or aldermen. They usually serve for one year. 

Local government units frequently overlap. In some areas, 
citizens must vote for seven or eight different groups of 
officials each year. Often, the growth of local population 
leaves older forms of small-town government unable to do 
an efficient job. But small town government is being stream- 
lined. Numerous reforms have been made in recent years. 
And many more reforms are in the planning stage, to make 
the small town still a better place in which to live. 


oIc 
Local government at Madison, Ind., is run from the 
City Hall. Members of police force take it easy. 
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New England Town Meeting 


Town Meeting came 
and went, as we expected 
it would, and down-east 
democracy seems to be as 
strong as ever. The big 
event of the day appeared 

Press Assn, to be over the price of 

Town Hall at Hyde Park, N.Y., water, and we folks from 

where F. D. Roosevelt voted. out in the country made a 

little headway. At least, 

we made some of the occupants of the hallelujah pews take 
a figurative back seat. 

It was, as forecast, a beautiful Town Meeting Day. It 
being considered likely that I would serve again as Mod- 
erator, I had a good breakfast and set out, expecting not to 
gaze upon the scenes of my home-place until after the 
votes were counted about 9 that evening. 

I rode down on the school bus with the grade children. 
The lad importantly instructed me to stand away back until 
the door was opened, and he courteously inquired of Bill, 
the driver, if “my father can ride with us?” Bill seemed to 
think it would be all right, and we finally got to the Town 
House. 


The Meeting Opens 

Town Meeting opens with the reading of the warrant, 
and it is considered good form to let the Town Clerk read 
along for a few paragraphs and then present a motion that 
the reading be waived. Otherwise, she would read on for 
hours. The law says that if the Selectmen don’t print the 
reports, they have to read them in the meeting, and once 
when a printing press broke down a Board of Selectmen 
had to get up and read all the town reports. And they read 
and read, and took turns, and read some more, and people 
got up and went home and came back and they were still 
reading. So the Clerk gets up and starts to read, and hopes 
nobody will forget to move that she stop. Then they elect 


a Moderator, and the meeting is under way. 


Wide World 
Town Meeting Day is an annual event in New England. 
Here a citizen of Hancock, N. H., arrives at meeting. 
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The Moderator Makes His Annual Report 
By John Gould 


Well, this year a lot of the townsfolk were out to fix the 
water system. We have our own way of supplying town 
water: the town owns the system and elects a board to run 
it. This board has played politics generously in times gone 
by, and has somewhat perpetuated itself in office by keep- 
ing the rates so low everybody votes favorably. This has 
made for very cheap water, but a generation has gone by 
and the low rates have not taken care of the costs. 

The town is facing the catch-up period, and it looks as 
if we'll all have to dig down and pay extra taxes to make 
up for lack of foresight of years past. The farmers, who 
don’t have town water, will have to pay just as much as 


_ those who do have water. It seems, with some justice, that 


those who get water ought to pay for it, and there are those 
who contend they should also pay a little extra, so the 
farmers who joined in the original investment will get a little 
return on their money — perhaps a mill or two off their taxes 
in due time. 

So this year, eight or ten parts of the town wanted water 
pipes extended through tax appropriations, and the water 
board wanted about $19,000 for a new pump in the well- 
house, and a lot of people came to Town Meeting to see 
that no-such-a-thing took place. 


“Pure” Democracy at Work 

When it came time to see how much money the town 
would raise for a new pump, somebody got up and moved 
that “the article be dismissed.” This, under rules of pro- 
cedure, merely raises the question of consideration, and 
when consideration is raised the chairman calls for a vote 
immediately, without debate. So the vote was “put,” and the 
town decided to dismiss the article — meaning that the ma- 
jority of citizens didn’t want to consider the question. 

But the minority, who did want to consider it, raised a 
loud complaint. The Moderator, feeling very strongly that 
his ruling was the exact opposite of wrong, banged force- 
fully and called for order, pointing out that Town Meeting 
is a place where the majority of voters enjoy the privilege of 
running things. 

The bedlam subsided, it being well known that a Modera- 
tor can put people in jail if he takes half a notion, and after 


_ the meeting 15 or 20 of us raced for our handbooks on 


parliamentary law, and while I found out that I was abso- 
lutely correct, none of the others had come around to report 
what he found out. So they didn’t get the pump, and they 
voted to put the water system on its own feet, and after the 
polls closed I went home and figured up that I had as- 
sisted the town through a day that will cost me 52 mills on 
the dollar when I get my next tax bill. 

Democracy is a nice thing, and it’s too bad we don’t have 
more of it. 


Reprinted by permission from The Christian Science Monitor. 





N THE political grammar of Japan the important tense to 
consider is—the present. We know the past — how an 
isolated, feudal country opened by Commodore Perry in 

1853-54 became within a century an imperialistic, aggres- 
sive power ruled by an “Emperor-god” and a ruthless mili- 
taristic clique. As for Japan in the future tense, that depends 
largely on the present — how successful we are today in re- 
educating the Japanese people toward a democratic and 
peaceful way of life. 

On May 10, the new Diet (Parliament) will meet — the 
first Diet in Japanese history that was chosen in a free and 
democratic election. The political position of this legislative 
body, judged by the election returns, is considerably right 
of center. But that apparently is the present temper of the 
Japanese people. They took the election seriously. Some 26,- 
000,000 Japanese — almost 73 per cent of the total eligible 
— went to the polls on April 10. Women were permitted to 
vote for the first time and they turned out in large numbers. 


What Japan's Political Parties Stand For 


By order of General Douglas MacArthur, all the aggres- 
sive militarists and war-tainted mis-leaders were weeded out 
and forbidden to run for office. The contest was largely 
among four parties — the Liberals, Progressives, Social Demo- 
crats and Communists. The first two parties are conservative 
and include in their ranks various political shadings from 
moderates to outright reactionaries. They are accused by 
their opponents of being dominated by the Zaibatsu 
(wealthy family monopolies). This they deny, but they 
admit their opposition to state socialism. Both parties — the 
Liberals and the Progressives— campaigned under the 
slogan: “If you want to keep the Emperor, vote for us.” 
Of the two, the Progressives are somewhat left of the Lib- 
erals. 

The Social Democrats (i.e., Socialists) urged in their 
platform the restriction of the powers of the Emperor; high 
taxes on war profits; higher taxes on all real property; and 
agrarian reforms such as the conversion of crown lands and 
former military reservations into state-operated farms. 
Finally, the Communists advocated the abolition of the Im- 
perial institution, social reforms similar to those of the Social- 
ists, and closer ties with Russia. 

Bearing these party declarations in mind, we are in a 
position to judge the election results. What were these re- 
sults? Of the 466 Diet seats at stake, the Liberals won 139; 
the Social Democrats, 92; the Progressives, 91; the Inde- 
pendents (who will probably ultimately align themselves 
with either the Liberals or Progressives), 84; and the Com- 
munists, 5. Various minor parties accounted for the re- 


FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS 


mainder. Thirty-eight of the candidates elected were women. 

Thus we see that in their first stumbling step toward 
democracy, the Japanese people registered a heavy vote for 
the conservatives, though giving a strong minority voice in 
the Diet to the Socialists. Specifically, they supported the 
candidates who promised them rice today rather than ab- 
stract social reforms in the future. 

What are the tasks confronting the incoming Diet? These 
can be subdivided into two classes: (a) political and (b) 
economic. A new Cabinet will have to be chosen to replace 
that of Baron Kijuro Shidehara. It will probably be a coali- 
tion of Liberals and Progressives. But that is a secondary 
problem. First on the calendar is the job of approving or 
revising a new constitution which was drafted last March 
after unmistakable prompting from General MacArthur. 


Constitution Outlaws War 


This new constitution, consisting of sixteen closely typed 
pages, reflects in print the extent of the social and political 
revolution which has been brought about in Japan under 
General MacArthur’s administration. It contains the unprece- 
dented “no-war” clause, probably the only constitution in 
the world with such a provision. “War,” it declares, “is for- 
ever renounced as a means of dealing with other nations. 
The maintenance of land, sea and air forces as well as other 
war potentials, will never be authorized.” 

The proposed constitution also minces_no words when it 
comes to the Emperor. He is reduced to a “symbol of the 
state and of the unity of the people’s will,” and is stripped 
of all “sacred and inviolable” rights. Henceforth, the Cabinet 


Acwe 
Under Allied occupation, Japanese police have opened 
their ranks to women. Policewomen learn art of judo. 
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)EMOCRACY 


will be responsible not to the Emperor but to the Diet. 
Under the new code, sovereignty of the nation is affirm 
as derived from the will of the people. ' 

Other provisions guarantee freedom of speech, press, 
thought, religion, assembly, and equal rights for the sexes. 
“All people shall be respected as individuals, and their right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness shall be . . . the 
supreme consideration.” Elsewhere it states, “We recognize 
that all peoples have the right to live in peace, free from 
fear and want.” Governmental changes include (a) the crea- 
tion of a Supreme Court to be appointed by the Cabinet, 
and (b) the abolition of the House of Peers, which is to be 
replaced by the elected House of Councilors whom the 
Representatives of the lower chamber may over-ride by a 
two-thirds vote. 


The Rice Bow! Is Empty 


Clearly, the new charter is a decided improvement over 


the phoney constitution promulgated by Emperor Meiji in 
1889, under which the Japanese people have been mis-gov- 
erned ever since. The incoming Diet is expected to ratify the 
new constitution without much delay or deliberation. 
Uppermost in the minds of the Japanese people, however, 
is not the new constitution but the economic plight of their 
country. They look to the Diet to solve the basic problems 
of food, unemployment, and reconstruction. By losing Man- 
churia, Formosa and Korea, the Japanese home islands have 
become less than 80 per cent self-sufficient in food, and are 
almost completely deficient in many critical raw materials. 
Food is so scarce that the average Japanese is down to 
1,300 calories a day (as compared with the official German 


Japanese coal shortage is serious. Women toil side by 
side with men in coal mines to keep up production. 
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diet of 1,550 calories and the U. S. level of 3,500 calories). 
We have already shipped to. Japan 25,000 tons of rice. In 
addition, a thousand tons of flour from U. S. Army stocks in 
the Philippines have recently reached the country. We also 
intend to supply 40,000 tons of grain and 5,000 tons of salt. 
But these are hardly sufficient to relieve thé acute food 
shortage. 

The list of scarcities is long. There is not enough clothing, 
housing, fuel. Some 2,000,000 homes — 15 per cent of the 
total — were destroyed by Allied bombing. Coal production 
is now only about 30 per cent of capacity. 

Then there is the vexing problem of unemployment. The 
total number of jobless at the present time is estimated at 
5,000,000 — which is about one-third of Japan’s prewar 
employment. This number is continually swelled by repa- 
triated soldiers and civilians. Industry is running at only, 25 
per cent of capacity. All munitions and aircraft plants have 
been shut down by order of the Allied command. Eventually, 
Japan will be permitted to build up again her cotton, silk, 
rayon and fishing industries. But for the present her national 
economy is critically bogged down. 


General MacArthur's Record 


Nine months have elapsed since General MacArthur took 
over the stewardship of Japan in the name of the Allies. His 
mission, briefly, was to demilitarize and re-educate the coun- 
try. In a series of swift steps, he abolished Japan's Army, 
Navy and Air Corps; banned all secret and militarist or- 
ganizations; deprived the Emperor of his “divinity” ;purged 
extreme nationalists from public life; arrested war criminals; 
dispersed the secret police; did away with police “thought 
control”; reformed the schools; supervised the drafting of a 
democratic constitution; and conducted a free and unfet- 
tered national election. 

Recently, General MacArthur invited to Japan 27 Ameri- 
can educators to pass on his school reforms. They found his 
educational methods satisfactory on the whole, but made 
several suggestions for improvement. They recommended 
(1) the substitution of our alphabet for the Chinese-derived 
ideographs (picture-characters); (2) the establishment of 
popularly-elected boards of education in each district; and 
(3) raising the age level for compulsory education from 12 
to 16 years. 


Allied Council for Japan 


Last month, General MacArthur's administration was up 
for review by the Allied Council for Japan. The Council 
consists of representatives of the U. S., Russia, China and 
the British Commonwealth, and was set up by the Foreign 
Ministers Conference in Moscow as a supplementary organ 
of the eleven-nation Far Eastern Commission. Its purpose 
is to advise General MacArthur on matters of policy for 
Japan. The Russian delegate, Lieut. Gen. Kuzman Devyanko, 
asserted that certain undesirable Japanese remained in pub- 
lic life despite General MacArthur's purges. When asked to 
name names, he admitted that he had none. Later Gen. Dev- 
yanko withdrew his charges and conceded “some success in 
the democratization of Japan.” 

That's the story to date. So far we have, admtittedly, done 
well. But it is too hopeful to assume that a nation can be 
reformed in a few months. There is much work still ahead 
— for many years to come. 
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COMMON DEFENSE — Under new plan, West Point and Annapolis exchange cadets and 
midshipmen for short periods. Men wear own uniforms, but middie tries West Point full dress hat. 


New U. S. Foreign Policy 


What Happened: Among the new 
spring fashions this year is the an- 
nouncement of a .ew style of foreign 
policy for the United States. This coun- 
try is abandoning its policy of show- 
ing disapproval of foreign regimes by 
withdrawing ambassadors from those 
countries, or by refusing to send am- 
bassadors to countries that install a gov- 
ernment of which we disapprove. Here- 
after, the United States will recognize 
all existing governments and deal with 
them on a practical basis. This will con- 
stitute neither approval nor disapproval 
of the regime in question. This disclos- 
ure was made by Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes at a recent two-hour 
closed session of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 


It was on this basis that Mr. Byrnes 
is said to have defended strongly the 
State Department’s recent recognition 
of the pro-Communist regime of Mar- 
shal Tito in Yugoslavia. The decision 
by the United States to accredit Richard 
C. Patterson, Jr., as ambassador to 
Yugoslavia was based upon assurances 
from Yugoslavia that she was prepared 
to observe existing treaties and agree- 
ments between the two countries. The 
State Department stressed that this did 
not imply approval of Marshal Tito’s 


methods of acquiring or exercising 
wer. 

What’s Behind It: Recent experience 
has shown that the best — and some- 
times only — way of finding out what 
is going on in some countries is to have 
our diplomatic representatives there. 
Further, the very presence of an Amer- 
ican ambassador adds courage to the 
democratic forces in the country con- 
cerned, 

From the time the principle was 
laid down by Thomas Jefferson, the 
first Secretary of State in the U. S., it 
had been our policy “to acknowledge 
any government to be rightful which 
is formed by the will of the nation sub- 
stantially declared.” This policy was 
changed somewhat under’ Woodrow 
Wilson in 1913. Wilson refused to rec- 
ognize the bloody regime of Huerta 
in Mexico in 1913, a factor that led to 
its downfall. Wilson also refused to 
recognize the Soviet government until 
it agreed to pay the debts “contracted 
by previous governments of Russia.” 
Russia was finally recognized by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1933. In 1932, Presi- 
dent Hoover ignored Manchuria’s re- 
quest for recognition by the U. S. 

Recent developments have shown 
that the Wilsonian policy of non-recog- 
nition sometimes has practical disadvan- 
tages. 


SENIOR 


New French Constitution 


What Happened: For several months 
the French Assembly fumed and fussed 
and finally brought forth a draft of a 
new constitution for the country. The 
constitution is: liked by the Commu- 
nists, reluctantly accepted by the So- 
cialists, and strongly opposed by the 
Popular Republicans. It was passed in 
the Assembly by a scant margin of 309 
to 249 votes, and is to be submitted 
to the people of France in a referendum 
on May 5. 

The proposed constitution provides 
for a powerful, single-chamber Na- 
tional Assembly and a weak executive 
(the president is reduced to a mere 
figurehead ). 

What’s Behind It: The issue of a 
strong versus weak executive impelled 
former President Charles de Gaulle to 
resign last January 20. Now it is up to 
the French people. If they approve the 
new constitution in the present refer- 
endum, they will choose a new parlia- 
ment under it in June. If they turn it 
down, they will vote in June for a new 
Constituent Assembly to draft another 
constitution. 


Palestine Committee 


What Happened: . . . “Never have 
sO many owed so much to so few.” 
Twelve people literally saved the lives 
of 100,000. By unanimous vote, the 
twelve-member Anglo-American Com- 
mittee of Inquiry on Palestine recom- 
mended that 100,000 displaced Jews 
from Europe be admitted to Palestine 
as quickly as possible, and no later 
than the end of this year. 

This decision was the result of many 
weeks of deliberation and study by the 
Inquiry Committee, which is composed 
of six American and six British members. 
Their report also recommended end- 
ing of the policy of restricting Jewish 
land purchases in Palestine, although 
safeguarding Arab interests in some 
parts of the Holy Land. 

What’s Behind It: The Anglo-Ameri- 
can Committee could not, apparently, 
agree on whether Palestine ought to be 
a Jewish State, an Arab State, or a bi- 
national State. But its decisian to rec- 
ommend that visas be granted to 100,- 
000 displaced Jews in Europe, was a 
moral obligation which no reasonable 
person could dispute. 
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Shortage of Newsprint 


What Happened: The chief worry 
of American newspapers at present is 
not where to find news but where to 
find enough paper to print it on. The 
shortage of newsprint was a major dis- 
cussion topic at the sixtieth annual con- 
vention of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, in New York. 

Representatives of 750 American 
newspapers heard reports that the war- 
time scarcity in newsprint had reached 
bottom, but that conditions should im- 
prove from now on. To meet higher pro- 
duction, material and distribution costs, 
wartime increases in periodical prices 
would probably have to continue. Last 
year, the nation spent $803,000,000 for 
papers, a five per cent rise over 1944. 

W. C. Chandler, ANPA president, 
pointed to the wartime achievements of 
U. S. newspapers in voluntarily dealing 
with material shortages. As a result, no 
newspaper had to suspend publication 
for lack of paper, metal or machinery. 
But he issued a strong warning against 
Government control of newsprint sup- 
ply, saying that freedom of the press 
was threatened by such restrictions. 

What's Behind It: In many foreign 
nations, publication of news and opin- 
ion is denied not only by censorship, but 
through government control of vital 
publishing materials. American pub- 
lishers are anxious to see that our Gov- 
ernment removes any and all wartime 
controls over their supplies, so that 


there can be no danger of interference 
with their work. 


Chief Justice Stone Dies 

What Happened: Death ended the 
distinguished career of Supreme Court 
Chief Justice Harlan Fiske Stone on 
April 22. The 73-year-old jurist, ap- 
pointed by President Coolidge, had 
served on the Court since 1925, and 
had been Chief Justice since 1941. 
Hugo L. Black, senior Associate Justice, 
became temporary Court leader. 

Stone was one of the Court's “great 
dissenters,” men who found themselves 
for many years in the minority on de- 
cisions in which they chose the liberal 
side. The one-time New Hampshire 
farm boy was a strong defender of civil 
liberties. 

What's Behind It: With the passing 
of Chief Justice Stone, the Supreme 
Court is now made up entirely of 
judges appointed under the administra- 
tion of Presidents Roosevelt and Tru- 
man. A full cycle has turned since 1937, 
when Roosevelt, resentful of Court de- 
cisions against New Deal iaws, accused 
“the Nine Old Men” of inefficiency. He 
unsuccessfully fought for a Supreme 
Court reorganization and enlargement. 
Although Chief Justices are usually 
chosen from among the remaining eight 
Associate Justices, President Truman is 
free to name anyone, with the consent 
of the Senate, to the life-term post. His 
only other appointment to the court 
was former Republican Senator Harold 
H. Burton. 


Philippine Election 


What Happened: The future Philip- 
pine Republic got a head start on life 
by electing.its first president. The Phil- 
ippines will become an independent re- 
public, free of all United States control, 
on July 4. As their new leader, Filipinos 
chose Brig. General Manuel A. Roxas, 
who defeated Commonwealth President 

io Osmena. 

What's Behind It: Both men were 
candidates of the Nacionalista (Na- 
tionalist) party, but were nominated 
by opposing sections. Osmena succeeded 
Manuel Quezon as Commonwealth 
President upon the latter's death in 
1944. He was in the United States dur- 
ing the Japanese occupation of the Phil- 
ippines. Roxas remained in the Islands 
during the war. A blemish on his rec- 
ord, according to opponents, is that he 
held an economic post in the puppet 
cabinet of Jose Laurel. 
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Carlisle in New York Herald Tribune 


Waylaying the Gold Stagecoach 


British Loan Favored 


What Happened: Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg of Michigan added his 
support to the proposed $3,750,000,000 
loan to Great Britain in a significant 
Senate speech. His stand was important 
because he is the recognized leading 
Republican party spokesman on foreign 
affairs. The loan, which is up for ap- 
proval as a joint resolution by both 
houses of Congress, was opposed by 
Senator Robert Taft of Ohio, another 
leading Republican. Instead of a loan, 
Taft recommended a smaller gift. 

By approving the loan, said Vanden- 
berg, America can accept economic as 
well as moral leadership in the world. 
Failure to grant it would wreck the 
newly-organized International Bank, for 
Britain would be unable to participate 
without our loan. He also said the 
United States had nothing to fear from 
additional imports which would result. 

In related financial matters, the State 
Department invited Russia to begin dis- 
cussions on the Soviet request for a 
$1,000,000,000 loan. The State De- 
partment also concluded an agreement 
granting Poland a $90,000,000 credit 
provided she holds free elections. 

What's Behind It: Great Britain is 
seeking the loan to help bolster her 
shattered foreign trade and to buy need- 
ed goods. Under the loan’s terms, both 
countries agree to lift certain restric- 
tions on international trade. Opponents 
of the loan are reluctant to help a pos- 
sible competitor and do not feel that 
Britain is a “good risk.” President Tru- 
man’s Administration regards the loan 
as a cornerstone in its foreign policy 
structure. 
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Who's Who 


TOYOHIKO KAGAWA 


The Japanese who may do the most 
to “democratize” Japan is Toyohiko 
Kagawa, leader of Japan’s Christians. 
As a young man he lived in a tiny room 
in Kobe’s slums, worked his way 
through college, sheltered any beggars 
who needed help. From one beggar he 
caught trachoma, and is now blind. 

Later he came to the U. S., studied 
psychiatry, sociology, and banking at 
Princeton. Returning to Japan, he set 
up a cooperative bank for workers, or- 
ganized the Japanese Federation of La- 
bor, started Japan’s first-labor school 
and labor newspaper. He forced the 
government to clean up slums in five 
Japanese cities. 

Early in his career, Kagawa was jailed 
by the Japanese government. Later 
he became government labor adviser, 
but was arrested again during World 
War II. Because he later tried to enlist 
Christian Filipinos against the Ameri- 
cans and denounced the Allies for 
bombing Japan, he has been termed a 
collaborator with Japan’s militarists. 


GEORGE MESSERSMITH 


When George S. Messersmith was 
U. S. consul in Berlin in 1930-34, Her- 
mann Goering pounded the table in 
Messersmith’s office and said South 
America was a German sphere of influ- 
ence. “No one pounds the table here 
but me,” Messersmith answered icily. 

Messersmith, who warned the U. S. 
about Hitler during the early days of 
the Nazis, is our new Ambassador to 
Argentina. His task will be tough and 
touchy. The U. S. has lost some prestige 
in Latin America since Peron recently 
won Argentina’s presidential election in 
spite of U. S. political opposition. 

A Pennsylvanian, 63-year-old Messer- 
smith is a quiet, tactful, hard-working 
ex-superintendent of schools who is a 
trade expert and speaks fluent Spanish. 
He turned to diplomacy in 1914 and 
served as consul or ambassador to Can- 
ada, Belgium, Germany, Uruguay, Aus- 
tria, Cuba, and Mexico. 
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TIPS AND 


I. GOVERNING OUR TOWN 


Do you live in a small town? If you 
do, do you know how your town is gov- 
erned? Test your knowledge of demo- 
cratic government by underlining the 
correct word or phrase in the following. 
Score 8 each, perfect score 32. 


1. Selectmen are officials 
a. appointed by the local mayor 
b. elected by the voters 
c. representing the governor of the 
state 
d. serving as county supervisors. 


2. An incorporated village is one 
which 
a. is privately owned by a large com- 
pany 
b. must use the police and mainte- 
nance services of a neighboring 
town 
c. has received a charter from the 
state F 
d. has no local government of its 
own 
. A New England meeting opens 
the reading of 


a. The Constitution of the U. S. 
b. the minority report 
c. the warrant 
d. the list of tax defaulters 
. a county is a subdivision of a 


a. state 
b. township 


c. plantation 


d. borough 


My score 


ll. THE RISING SUN OF DEMOCRACY 


How much do you know about pres- 
ent-day Japan? Underline the correct 
word or phrase in each of the following, 
and score 5 each, perfect score 25. 

1. On May 10, in Japan, 

a. the Japanese will hold their first 
free elections 
. the new Japanese Diet will mect 
. the Emperor will formally abdi- 
cate from the throne 
d. the Allied Councill will withdraw 
all occupation troops 

2. The party which now holds most 
seats in the Diet is the 

a. Progressive 
b. Social 
Democratic 

8. A riew Cabinet will be chosen to 

replace that of 
a. Baron Kijuro Shidehara 
b. Prince Akihito Tsugu 
c. Mamoru Shigemitsu 
d. Hideki Tojo 


c. Communist 
d. Liberal 


SENIOR 


TESTS FOR SOCIAL STUDIES STUDENTS 


4. Among former possessions which 
Japan has lost is 
a. Korea c. Siberia 
b. Afghanistan d. Tibet 
5. Among the nations represented on 
the Allied Council for Japan is 


a. France 


b. India 


c. Brazil 
d. China 


My score 


lll. BUILDERS OF AMERICA: BRYAN 


Check your knowledge of American 
history by underlining the correct word 
or phrase in each of the following. 
Score yourself 4 each, perfect score 28. 


1. Bryan first won national attention 
as a Representative from 


a. Nebraska c. Missouri 
b. NewYork d. California 


2. For more than thirty years he was 
a leader of the 
a. Eastern moneyed interests 
b. Democratic party 
ec. fight against unlimited coinage of 
silver 
d. Senate 
8. Bryan conducted his fight through 
a journal called 
a. The Fed- 
eralist 


c. The Com- 
moner 
b. The N. Y. d. The Lib- 
Tribune erator 
4. He ran for the presidency, but 
was defeated by 


a. Cleveland 
b. Wilson 


c. Hoover 
d. McKinley 


My score 


IV. KEEPING UP WITH THE NEWS 


Here’s a quiz based on the current 
news. Underline the correct word or 
phrase, Score 5 each, perfect score 15. 


1. The French Constitution calls for 
a. a strong executive 
b. a single-chamber Assembly 
c. outlawing of the Communist party 
d. a two-party government 
2. The newly elected President ot 
the future Philippine Republic is 
a. Osmena c. Roxas 
b. McNutt d. Quezon 
8. The State Dept. announced rec- 
ognition of the government of Tito’s 
a. Czecho- c. Poland 
slovakia 


b. Yugoslavia d. Greece 


My score_____ Total score___ 
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THE TRUE-LIFE STORY OF A GREAT INVENTOR 
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FREE BOOK! 


You can build an electric 

motor that really runs 

. ... by following the sim- 

=, ple instructions and dia- 

grams in “How to Make 

a Toy Electric Motor.” 

x For your free copy, 

write: School Service 

(SS-56), Westinghouse Elec- 

tric Corporation, Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
(1860-1925) 
“The Great Commoner” 


VEN in boyhood debates, William Jennings Bryan could sway an audience, 

The “boy orator of the Platte” won national attention when he 
Nebraska in the House of Representatives from 1890 to 1894. Here began his 
fight for Government coinage of silver dollars as well as gold. Bryan believed 
that unlimited coinage of silver would help the farmer and small businessman, 
since.it would mean higher prices. 

Bryan continued to fight for the “common folks” even after the silver issue 
was forgotten. Rank and file members of the Democratic party, which he dom- 
inated for more than 30 years, considered him their prophet. 

As Wilson’s Secretary of State, Bryan worked for world peace by negotiat- 
ing arbitration treaties with 30 nations. He was the last of the old-time oratorical 
giants who once dominated the American political scene. 





1. Free coinage of silver to provide cheap currency for the farmer || S&YAN 4087 | 
was the issue at the Democratic convention of 1896. Bryan made pong 
a speech that won him the presidential nomination. PERENNIAL 
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5. Bryan's last battle 
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4. Although Bryan was again defeated for the presidency in 1908, Ane eoued’ of 
his influence won the Democratic nomination for Woodrow Wilson teaching evolution. 

in 1912. He was Wilson’s Secretary of State until 1915, 
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It’s a CSK Softball by MacGregor 
Goldsmith . . . the best all around 
ball for the game! It gives you the 
confidence you need to wham them 
over the plate . . . and past the batters. 
There is MacGregor Goldsmith 
equipment for every sport. See your 
sports dealer, today! 


SINCE 1875—Leading the Way in Sports and Play 
JOHN AND FINDLAY STREETS, CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 








Third Parties 


the Party System 


WO political developments have, within recent weeks, at- 

tracted renewed attention to the nature of the American 
party system. The first is the coalition between southern 
Democrats and northern Republicans, which has opposed 
some of President Truman’s recent “néW deal” policies. The 
second is the call by John Dewey, famous educator and 
philosopher, for the formation of a third, liberal, party. Both 
of these episodes advertise the fact that the present two- 
party system doesn’t always work. 

But what do we mean when we say that the two-party 
system doesn’t always work? Of course, it doesn’t work per- 
fectly. No political system in all history has ever worked 
perfectly. With all its imperfections, it works as well or bet- 
ter than any other political machinery, as well or better than 
any other party system. Certainly it works better than the 
one-party system of Mussolini and Hitler, or the many-party 
system of France and Belgium and Greece. The term 
“doesn’t always work” has to be tied, somehow, to a defini- 
tion of the kind of work we want done. 

Aside from the great basic job of the party system — to 
run the government, to get people actiye in politics — there 
are two other jobs we expect parties to perform. The first, 
and most important, is to carry on an efficient administration. 
This requires some degree of party solidarity and party dis- 
cipline. If an executive can’t count on support from his own 
party for his program, administration itself will bog down. 
The second job is to represent, in a broad way, particular 


From a cartoon “A Unit,’’ by F.Opper in Puek, June 25, 1884 


In the 1884 campaign, some Republican reformers supported Cleveland, 
Democratic candidate. They defied party lines, were called Mugwumps. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


policies. If the party fails to do this, then there is no way 
by which democracy can express its will through party 
channels. 

Notice, however, the qualifications. We said “some de- 
gree” of party solidarity and discipline. Complete party soli- 
darity would not be desirable. Indeed, if we had that, the 
party would become just a rubber stamp. We could dis- 
pense with the legislative department entirely, and let the 
executive run the government. But for ordinary purposes, 
a party has to present a reasonably united front. 

We said, on the second of the party’s jobs, “represent, in 


a broad way, particular policies.” Policies, not principles. - 


Parties rarely stand for principles. They stand, from election 
year to election year, for particular policies. As long as most 
people have an idea of what those policies are, they can 
vote intelligently. 

Thus, when we knew, in a general way, that the Demo- 
cratic party stood for the New Deal policies and the Repub- 
lican party opposed them, we could take our choice. But 
when, as in 1920, the parties deliberately confused issues, 
our vote meant nothing much. And it is when parties con- 
sistently evade issues, that third parties, standing for par- 
ticular principles, arise. 


Parties Are Based on the Whole Country 


Yet it is well to keep our perspective on both these mat- 
ters. Party discipline has broken down, again and again, in 
the past. The breakdown is almost a normal thing. For one 
part of the price we pay for a two party system, is that our 
parties are based on the whole country and are great com- 
mon denominators of the American people. Each of the 
parties will represent the poor and the rich, farmers and 
workers, easterners and westerners, and so forth. 

And when an issue comes along that divides people on 
economic lines, or on sectional lines, party discipline will 
break down. Congressmen will respond to the wants of 
their particular constituents rather than to the party whip. 
Representatives of farmers, whether Democratic or Repub- 
lican, will vote alike. Representatives of labor, whether 
Democratic or Republican, will vote alike. That has hap- 
pened on money questions, on the tariff, on farm legislation, 
on labor legislation all through cur history. 

So, too, with the failure of parties to stand for principles, 
and the emergence of third parties. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting thing about the American party system is that there 
has never been a successful third party. Or, we might say, 
no third party has ever been successfui at the polls. 

The success of a third party is measured by the extent to 
which it can force one of the major parties to adopt its pro- 
gram. If a third party makes enough noise, gets enough 
votes; it will find that a major party will steal its thunder — 
adopt its program. Then the reason for the third party will 


- have disappeared — and the party itself will disappear. The 


function of the third party, in other words, is to force itself 
on the major parties. The success of the third party leads to 
political suicide. 
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Is anybody going back to 


The Small Town? 


By Edwin Seaver 
There are no more hicks; people are on the beam in Maple Corners 


WONDER how many people realize that a change has 

taken place in the attitude of city folk toward the small 

town. Not only this, but what a vast change there has 
been in the small town itself in the past twenty years. 

Back in the early nineteen twenties, when I was in college, 
the small town seemed to have reached an all-time low in 
people’s estimation — in the estimation particularly of the 
generation that came of age after the first World War. We 
pictured it, at best, as a drab, dull place, whose inhabitants 
led a narrow, thwarted existence, utterly lacking in beauty 
and grace or, indeed, all of the finer things of life. At worst, 
it seemed to us a veritable scorpion’s nest of warped, frus- 
trated lives. 

Of course, our viewpoint was exaggerated. People are 
about the same wherever you find them, in small town or big 
city. Nevertheless, however absurd it may seem to us today, 
that attitude definitely existed twenty years ago. And it 
wasn’t just us youngsters who felt that way. We read all 
about it in the books written by our elders, books everyone 
was talking about. 

Recall some of the best sellers of those days, novels that 
were praised by all the critics for their fearless probing into 
American small-town life. Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street, for 
instance, and Babbitt; Winesburg, Ohio, by Sherwood An- 
derson; Edgar Lee Masters’ Spoon River Anthology. All 
these books stressed the barrenness, the meanness and frus- 
tration of the lives of people doomed to live in small com- 
munities, made fun of their provincialism, and castigated 
them for their shortcomings. One magazine built up a de- 
voted following by ridiculing the poor, benighted “boobs” 
who lived in the “sticks,” while another magazine, in its 
first issue, announced that it was emphatically not intended 
for the old lady from Dubuque. 

After the last war about the best thing.our young people 
could say for their home town was that it was a good place 
to get away from. They couldn't wait to leave it behind 
them and make a beeline for glamorous Greenwich Village 
and the Gay White Way. I've heard it said since that this 
exodus to the big cities was due chiefly to the lack of eco- 
nomic opportunities back home. While this may have been a 
factor in some cases, it didn’t always hold true. I have sev- 
eral friends who took part in that exodus (some of them 
have gone back), and almost all of them had fathers with 
thriving businesses in their home cowns, ‘fathers who were 
bewildered and hurt because the sons and daughters would 
have no part of it. 

Soon even Greenwich Village and Broadway were not 
enough for my generation. Beyond beckoned Paris, and our 
sophisticated young people, most of them from little towns 
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and villages and farms, published big books telling us how 
cheerless and indeed hopeless everything was here in Amer- 
ica, and then lit out for Paris and the life of Art. Everybody 
was having a grand time feeling thwarted. 

Foday, twenty years later, our attitude has changed com- 
pletely. Today our attitude toward the small town is inclined 
to be as rosy and optimistic as it once was blue and pessi- 
mistic. You can notice this in our best sellers. Where a gen- 
eration ago our leading authors chose the small town to show 
America at its worst, today they write about the same towns 
to show our country at its best. Books like Phil Stong’s One 
Destiny, telling how the war came to one particular Ameri- 
can small town, and William Saroyan’s The Human Comedy, 
with its sympathetic rendering of life in the imaginary small 
town of Ithaca, California. Books like Colonel Effingham’s 
Raid, by Barry Fleming, showing how one democratic citizen 
set about correcting the political evils of his home town. Or 
MacKinlay Kantor’s beautiful story, Happy Land, about the 
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Main Street druggist, Lew Marsh, who lost his son Rusty in 
the war and found him again as a part of the very heartbeat 
of the little town where Rusty had spent a typical American 
boyhood and youth. 

To be sure, these are only books; but the fact that they are 
widely read shows the way America is thinking. As further 
indication of this trend, I might cite the movies. With an 
estimated weekly audience of some 80,000,000 people, the 
movies are a pretty good indication of any popular trend. 
Only a few years ago Hollywood was definitely off what they 
call “hick pix” — that is, pictures about small-town life. But 
all the books mentioned above were snapped up by the 
movies as soon as they were published, and the first of these 
to be produced, The Human Comedy, was a smash hit 
everywhere. 

After all, we are predominantly a nation of small towns. 
To realize this you have only to glance at a population map 
of the United States to see the overwhelming amount of 
space on it devoted to towns of fewer than 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. And being a nation of small.towns, we inevitably tend 
to picture our national life in such terms. Even after living 
most of my life in New York City, I find myself, when I 
think of our democracy, visualizing it in terms of the small 
town — the local high school where everyone can have a free 
education, the little church where one may worship as he 
pleases, the two- or three-story home where even an officer 
of the law cannot enter with a warrant, the meeting place 
where I can speak my thoughts without fear of persecution, 
the goodneighborliness I expect of myself and of others — in 
short, all the decencies of American life are tied up, in my 
imagination, with a picture of this typical small town. And I 
think a host of other Americans visualize things about the 
same way I do. 


So much for the change in our attitude — an attitude of 
acceptance that has replaced our earlier mood of rejection. 
But what about all that severe criticism of a generation ago, 
when we felt so keenly about the isolation of the small town? 
Are we going to the other extreme and indulging in senti- 
mentality, seeing everything in shining white that yesterday 
seemed all black? Or has there been an actual change in the 
nature of the small town itself? 

I believe there has been such a change. As a matter of 
fact, although we failed to realize it at the time, even back 
in those early years of the nineteen twenties, a revolution 
was under way that was to do things for the small town far 
beyond anything we could dream of. Things that in a com- 
paratively brief period were to eliminate the old isolation of 
the rural community, and bind all American communities, 
large and small, into one big family. 

The automobile industry, for instance, which was to mush- 
room gigantically in the nineteen twenties, bringing in its 
wake the great system of roadways that now spans our 
country, linking innumerable communities. Soon all America 
was to take to the road, annihilating the old small-town 
inferiority complex of feeling isolated. 

Or the movies, which today wield such an enormous uni- 
fying influence on our national life. At the end of the last 
war, the motion-picture industry was still in its infancy. 
Today*you can see the best pictures at juft about the same 
time, whether you are visiting Radic City Music Hall in New 


York or your neighborhood movie back home in Webster 
City. Actually, the chief complaint of my small-town friends 


‘when they visit New York is that they’ve already seen the 


“riew” features on Broadway. “Saw it months ago back home 
at the Bijou,” they say. 

Or the radio, that noisy toy of a generation ago. Today 
you can hear an intellectual program like Information 
Please just as readily in your own home town as in the big 
city. No longer need anyone lament that the Metropolitan 
Opera Company or the great symphony orchestras never go 
to the sticks. A turn of the dial, and there they are, as avail- 
able to residents of Main Street as to any cliff dweller in 
New York. I was talking about this recently to my friend 
MacKinlay Kantor, author of Happy Land, and he recalled 
how, when he was a boy — which wasn’t so very long ago — 
the local brass band playing the Anvil Chorus (with real 
anvils wired to give off sparks when they were struck) was 
the high point in his home town’s musical life; whereas 
today you can walk down the street on a Sunday afternoon 
and, as like as not, hear Toscanini conducting a matchless 
performance of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony over a 
goodly portion of the radios in the neighborhood. 


Or finally, there is the phenomenon of the mail-order 
book clubs. When Main Street was published, in 1920, the 
inception of the: first of these book clubs was still six years 
off. Today about a million American families use the serv- 
ices of these organizations to help them choose their reading 
among the new books. Within the past year I have lectured 
to women’s clubs in many small towns, and I fail to see 
where members fell short in their knowledge of new books. 

In view of all this, what’s become of that fancy term — 
the “cultural lag” between the small-town and the big city? 
The answer is that it simply has ceased to exist. The funny 
thing is that it ceased to exist some years ago, but we failed 
to realize it, just as we failed to realize that the old isolation 
of the small town was on its way out at the very time we 
were feeling so hopeless about it. 

But cultural advantages, shared by small town and large 
city, and modern communications binding all parts of the 
country closer together, would not be sufficient to keep the 
small town healthy and thriving if economic possibilities 
were lacking. Poverty can isolate a town pretty quickly and 
cause it to degenerate. But during the past four years, small 
factories situated in small towns found themselves indis- 
pensable to the war effort. Big production centers made sub- 
contracts to smaller piants throughout the country. Prefab- 
ricated houses and ships, assembled in the great cities, drew 
materials from the small town factories of the land. And to 
make sure that these materials were made to specifications, 
executives from urban centers moved to small towns to super- 
vise their manufacture. Once settled, many of these men 
discovered they liked living there and stayed on. 

And so we see that culturally, socially, and economically 
the margin between the small town and the big city is be- 
coming narrower. Out of these changes, these conditions, 
have come a national unity and single-mindedness that bode 
well for the future of our country. We have come a long way 
in twenty years. 

Reprinted by permission from the September 1943 issue of 
Good Housekeeping: 
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Your Town 
Your People 


F course, your home town is not like any other small 
town in the world — for one thing, it belongs to you. 
But there are points of similarity. 

The poets seem to feel this way about it: in every town 
there are people. Big, weighty people, like Chamber-of- 
Commerce members and mayors. Neighborly, unassuming, 
so-necessary-as-to-be-taken-for-granted people, like small 
boys, ice cream vendors, your aunt at the library, teachers, 
ministers, the girl next door, the friendly barber, the old man 
who has sold you candy for years — penny lollipops once, 
dollar boxes of chocolates now that you're older. And don’t 
forget the grocer and the doctor and the cop who brought 
you home that time you ran away. In fact, now that you 
think about it, every one in a small town is important. 

Two famous small towns in American poetry are Edwin 
Arlington Robinson's “Tilbury Town,” and Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters’ “Spoon River.” 

The Spoon River Anthology, by Masters, is a hard-hitting 
treatment of the theme. A series of poetic epitaphs, many of 
them bitingly ironic, tell the town’s story. 

Robinson’s “Tilbury Town” was his boyhood home in 
Gardiner, Maine. For the first year of his life, the poet had 
to do without a name. “Edwin Arlington” was finally chosen 
by the drawing of lots out of a hat, but he disliked it and he 
always signed himself “E. A. Robinson.” 

Robinson's life was an uneasy one.-His father died while 
Robinson was a sophomore at Harvard, leaving family for- 
tunes in a shaky condition. “E.A.” tried his luck at various 
jobs, serving for a while as subway inspector and in the New 
York Custom House. His poems gained recognition slowly, 
but towards the end of his life his reputation equaled that of 
Robert Frost. 

“Mr. Flood’s Party” describes the tragedy of lonely age, 
when an old man watches the lights of familiar faces flicker 
one by one and die out. For Eben, Tilbury Town is haunted 
by the ghosts of his dead cronies. 


Mr. Flood’s Party 
Old Eben Flood, climbing alone one night 
Over the hill between the town below 
And the forsaken upland hermitage 
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That held as much as he should ever know 
On earth again of home, paused warily. 
The road was his with not a native near; 
And Eben, having leisure, said aloud, 

For no man else in Tilbury Town to hear: 


“Well, Mr. Flood, we have the harvest moon 
Again, and we may not have many more; 
The bird is on the wing, the poet says, 

And you and I have said it here before. 
Drink to the bird.” He raised up to the light 
The jug that he had gone so far to fill, 

And answered huskily: “Well, Mr. Flood, 
Since you propose it, I believe I will.” 


Alone, as if enduring to the end 

A valiant armor of scarred hopes outworn, 

He stood there in the middle of the road 

Like Roland's ghost winding a silent horn. 
Below him, in the town among the trees, 
Where friends of other days had honored him, 
A phantom salutation of the dead 

Rang thinly till old Eben’s eyes were dim. 


Then, as a mother lays her sleeping child 

Down tenderly, fearing it may awake, 

He set the jug down slowly at his feet 

With trembling care, knowing that most things break; 
And only when assured that on firm earth 

It stood, as the uncertain lives of men 

Assuredly did not, he paced away, 

And with his hand extended paused again: 


“Well, Mr. Flood, we have not met like this 
In a long time; and many a change has come 
To both of us, I fear, since last it was 

We had a drop together. Welcome home!” 
Convivially returning with himself, 

Again he raised the jug up to the light; 
And with an acquiescent quaver said: 

“Well, Mr. Flood, if you insist, I might. 


“Only a very little, Mr. Flood — 

For auld lang syne. No more, sir; that will do.” 
So, for the time, apparently it did, 

And Eben evidently thought so too; 

Fer soon amid the silver loneliness 

Of night he lifted up his voice and sang, 
Secure, with only two moons listening, 

Until the whole harmonious landscape rang — 


“For auld lang syne.” The weary throat gave out, 
The last word wavered; and the song being done, 
He raised again the jug regretfully 
And shook his head, and was again alone. 
There was not much that was ahead of him, 
And there was nothing in the town below — 
Where strangers would have shut the a doors 
That many friends had opened long ag: 
— Edwin Arlington \ im (1869-1935) 


Reprinted by permission of the Macmillan Co., from The 
Collected Poems of Edward Arlington Robinson. 
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S I look back upon the town where I was born and 
where I lived until my high school days were ended, 
it looks good to me. To be sure, I'm seeing it from 

the vantage point of many years and miles, and perhaps 
there is a nostalgic haze over that little silver-mining town 
in Idaho. Say there is more rose than gray in the picture, if 
you like. But grant that the town, and particularly the high 
school, had a lot of values for me and hundreds of other 
kids, just as every small town does. I wouldn’t have missed 
living there, for at no other time in my life have I felt that 
what my friends and I did meant so much to so many 
people. 

It was a small town. Never more than about 5,000 people 
made up its shifting population which came and went with 
the prosperity of the mines which lay up the canyons like 
the points of a starfish. My town was the body. Mountains 
pressed the first settlement into a narrow triangle, and when 
the town grew too big for its valley, it crept up the sides of 
the mountains in three parallel layers of streets and houses 
perched on a steep slope. It could never be a large town; 
there was no room for much growth, even if the mines had 
not already reached their major development when I was a 
child. 

A lead-colored creek snarled through one corner of the 
valley under the lip of a tawny ledge of rock. The moun- 
tains had been ruined by the greatest forest fire in the 
Northwest, and the dead trees were silhouetted against the 
sky like sparse black hairs on a crouching herd of beasts. 
Those things might have made the town ugly, but the people 
would not have it so. Someone had once remarked that it 
looked like a village in the Swiss Alps, and the citizens deter- 
mined then that at least it must be as clean as a Swiss town, 
and if possible as pretty. 

Every street within the business section — even the be- 
draggled area which had once been a double line of saloons 
called The Skid Row, was shaded with trees. Mountain ash, 
silver-leaf maple, aspen, box elder, even cottonwoods were 
planted and shot up to a flourishing maturity. Everyone had 
a garden, and neighbor raced neighbor to show the first 
crocus and snowdrop, the reddest rose, the gaudiest dahlia. 
As soon as the smelter smoke from a nearby valley began to 
smudge the houses, it was blotted out with fresh paint. Most 
high school boys and girls went to work on their parents’ 
houses as soon as spring came, while their fathers dug and 
planted and their mothers turned things upside down in the 
semi-annual housecleaning. 

The boast of the town was that every street and every 
alley was not only paved, but swept and washed regularly. 
Oh, it was a mighty clean little town, and no mistake, and 
it must have looked good to the miners who came in every 
Saturday night from the bunkhouses and beaneries for a 
dance, a basketball game, or perhaps more sinister pleasures. 
In any case, the miners were as wholeheartedly one with the 
town and its destinies as the citizens themselves. 

Local pride had built us a fine new high school, and it 
seemed to me a special mark of Providence that I was among 
the first students to use that school. By big city standards it 
may not have been much for size, but it had everything a 
school might offer. Or so it seemed to us. We had a good 
swimming pool and a gym large enough to accommodate 
the wildly partisan crowds who never missed a game. We 
had a roomy auditorium where; every concert and every 
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My Town 


amateur play, not to mention every visiting lecturer, was 
greeted by a packed house. We had a pretty good library, a 
large playing field which we shared with the local baseball 
team, and parents who went all out for such new-fangled 
ideas as going down into the mines and through the mills 
and smelters so we could learn how our fathers made their 
living. 

Saturday night dances were not quite The Thing for nice 
boys and girls. The miners and the local waitresses and 
laundry workers were, if not the most numerous, at least the 
most conspicuous dancers. And many of them still favored 
the rough-and-tumble manners of the hell-roaring days when 
my town was a caution throughout the Northwest, and no 
self-respecting dance ever ended with anything tamer than a 
brawl. On riotous Saturday nights, shootings provided Sun- 
day breakfast table conversation for miles around, with 
appropriate head-shaking and moralizing. 

Oh, my town had settled down by the time I was in high 
school, and had taken thought. The fathers and mothers 
decided their children should have their own dances —with 
or without the town orchestra. A few kind-hearted volunteers 
got up a band which was quite, quite all we could wish for 
— not as good as Woody Herman perhaps, but loud and 
rhythmical. When a special occasion like the Senior Prom 
lay in the offing, we sold tickets like mad to all the most 
plutocratic mine-owners, mine attorneys, engineers, insur- 
ance agents and such. They never sent us away empty- 
handed whether our aim was to raise money for new scenery 
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scalp, and when feeling ran high one section would invade 
another and fists would flail and blood would be shed. ~ 

One of the high moments of my youth came when my 
friends and I were about to board the special train chartered 
by my town for the big game. The miners of the losing team 
followed our triumphal march to the station, and prodded 
up and down the platform thirsting for vengeance. One of 
the miners snatched off my school cap and threw it away. 
At that moment our team and the coach came running to 
avoid a fight. Our star player picked up my cap, punched 
the miner, and jumped aboard as the train started to move. 
For my remaining year of high school I carried the torch for 
that boy, but he never knew I was alive. He was merely 
defending my town’s honor, not mine. 

What our school could not provide for us in the way of 
fun, the mountains and the canyons offered lavishly. A ten- 
minute drive in any direction would take us to a perfect 
picnic ground. The frankfurters we ate, the marshmallows 
we toasted, and the songs we sang if placed end to end — 
well, only an astronomer could compute them. 


Micaela Walker 


school in a small town means 
lot to young and old alike 


In winter-time, we hired horse-drawn sleighs and drove 
up Nine-Mile canyon with our skiis. 


and for long moments, we were each alone, 
sibilance of the runners or the occasional snap of an over- 
laden branch gave sound to the crystalline night. 

Occasionally we took a Saturday trip, to see what was 
left of the brief past of a mining section. The best exhibit, 
which gave us a spine-chilling glimpse of the old West, was 
the ghost town of Murray. Old false-fronted saloons sagged 
and echoed in the silence of death. Rats scurried into dark- 
ness under the empty bars where the mahogany had dimmed, 
and the photographs of the early days looked down, all yel- 
low and faded. Handbills, announcing a forthcoming road 
show, were ready to crumble at a touch. We all knew our 
town would someday end like that, for without the mines it 
was nothing, and no mine would last forever. Where would 
we go? Would our parents have to move away? 

In small towns, parents are somehow closer to their 
young. Perhaps that is because so many of them stay where 
they were born and grew up. Their children attend the 
same school, and each thing the youngsters do is invested 
with the warmth of the memory it evokes in the parents’ 
minds, Many of my friends who went to high school with 
me are still there, in my home town, and they haven't for- 
gotten. Oh, no, they remember very well how it was to be 
young. 
MAY 


13, 1946 


R. EDWIN SEAVER states in another article in this issue 

that members of small-town book clubs are right on the 
beam of current literature. What about the common or gar- 
den variety of reader, say a high school student? (How do 
you like that?) 

Rutland, Vermont, can give a few answers on that score 
since its high school filled out a reading questionnaire for the 
publishers of the New Home Library. A student group, 
called the Library Club, agreed to sponsor a contest offering 
prizes for the two best answers to the questions: “What three 
New Home Library books are most useful to a high school 
student?” and “Other subjects I would like to see covered 
by this library.” 

The questionnaire, which was filled out by all but a few 
of the Rutland students, shows that almost there 
does a good deal of reading outside his school work. Eighty 
per cent read because they are interested in the subject or 
because reading helps them in their school work. About the 
same number also read for entertainment. Their choices of - 
books are made from various motives. One of the leading 
reasons for wanting to read a book is the recommendation 
of friends. Almost as important is to gain information about 
a hobby. Others are to be well informed on current affairs; 
to find help in working on a job. Many choose books about 
which their curiosity has been awakened either through book 
reviews or advertisements. Knowing and liking the work of a 
particular author determined one choice out of three. Li- 
rarians, book salesmen, and teachers often stimulate reading 
by calling attention to a book. 

Rutland was chosen for the survey by the New Home 
Library because it is a pretty typical town. It is about 
medium-sized; it has an active public library; a good high 
school; and many clubs and other drganizations for young 
people and their elders. The survey showed that among Rut- 
land students sports is the most popular leisure-time activity. 
Reading is next. And third comes movies. Sixty per cent of 
the Rutland students are building their own home libraries, 
and they prefer good low-priced books for obvious reasons. 

The publisher of the New Home Library offers a prétty 
practical list of popular-priced books of information. They 
cover most subjects studied in high school or read for the 
interests shown in the questionnaire — government, econom- 
ics, science, psychology, health, world affairs, vocations, art, 
music, handicrafts, home-making, and English. 

Just for a check on adult, as compared with high school 
reading, the Rutland questionnaire is also being given to the 
grown-ups. When the whole study is finished, in May, the 
answers will be compared. We'd be willing to bet a nugget 
against a nickel that the students read more in quantity and 
on a wider variety of subjects than their parents do. 





OOD talk can be such an exciting way of spending an 
G evening that you lie awake for hours, all hopped up 
from it, the way you do sometimes after a good 
dance. You will go over and over the dazzling ideas pre- 
sented and shine them up again, especially if they were 
yours. And perhaps in those white moments, you may be 
completely intoxicated with what you said, and what you 
thought, forgetting perhaps that you were a soloist. Or did 
you, in your excitement, commit other conversational sins? 
Some conversations are out of this world only because 
there is an umpire present — one of those unselfish beings 
who want everybody to put in his two-cents’-worth. Perhaps 
this modest jewel is the host or hostess whose good manners 
force him to consider the whole, and not the part. Without 
such a person, some opinionated bore (not you) will grab 
the ball and run with it, and run and run and run on. Or 
perhaps two of them will rush head on into a collision over 
the OPA or the U.N., and no matter what everyone else 
thinks or longs to say on the subject, those two will shout the 
intruders down. Until at last there comes one of those ex- 
hausted pauses labelled awkward. People shift in their 
chairs, clear their throats, say “Well —” and go home, think- 
ing “What a wasted evening!” 

The trick for the expert umpire is not to let one or more 
talkers have the field. Before the soloist can start to stunt, 
or the duelists can begin their furious slashing, he stops 
them. How? With a question requiring a yes or no answer, 
perhaps, then a quick shift to another person with another 
question which requires a thoughtful answer. He notices the 
person who is bursting with an idea but can’t get a word in 
edgewise, and asks, “What do you think?” Like an orchestra 


Good conversation depends on how you 
keep the ball rolling 
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OOK wos TALKING! 








By AGNES N. BASS 


leader, the good host or hostess brings out each talker’s best, 
while he keeps the booming basses in their place — the short 
fortissimo passages. 

But suppose this is not a social conversation, in the usual 
sense. Suppose it’s just some exciting talk that sprang up on 
the way home from school or in the Sugar Bowl. Even so, 
good talk must be created, just as a good story or movie plot 
must be created. Someone introduces an exciting subject, 
“Why go to college?” for example. Perhaps he hears nothing 
but the gurgling of cokes through straws. What happened? 
No one was in the mood to talk. But perhaps some kind- 
hearted soul pities the fellow and begins to blow on this 
little conversational spark he has lighted. Then as it begins 
to blaze, the others do their part until the spark has grown 
into a cheerful, warming fire of ideas, arguments, answers, 
and new ideas. Conversation is never monologue. It can go 
only if everyone takes part in it. 

It can happen, however, that the eager beaver who wants 
charitably to get a conversation going may kill it with kind- 
ness. He may have such a passion for accuracy that he will 
break into his own story, saying, “— or was it Wednesday? 
Maybe it was Thursday. Oh, no, I know it was Wednesday, 
because I remember I said to —” Yawns from his audience, 
and a defunct talk. 

Yet another eager beaver is the fellow who can’t bear the 
thought that somebody else can tell a good story and so win 
friends and influence people. Before the laughter has died 
away, he has to cap the climax. “I can tell you a better one 
than that!” he says. Who says it’s better? He might have the 
courtesy to let his audience be the judge. 

The surest way to make your hearers tiptoe away is to be a 
know-it-all. “You don’t know what you're talking about! | 
just read a book by Julian Huxley and he says — ” is a popu- 
lar gambit of that kind. Why, oh why, couldn’t that winsome 
soul say, “I used to think that, too, but now I believe —” or 
“You may be right, but it seems to me —” or “Yes, but don't 
you" believe —” No one can possibly be miffed by such 
phrases. 

“Talking,” said the Autocrat at the Breakfast Table, “is 
like playing on the harp; there is as much in laying the hands 
on the strings to stop their vibrations as in twanging them to 
bring out their music.” 

A good conversation is a meeting of minds upon the same 
subject. If there are six to talk, each has his chance and gives 
a fair share to the others. You listen while they have their 
turn and try to build your contribution on what has already 
been said. When a pause comes, ask a question which will 
bring forth at least one reply. When the subject shifts, as it 
always does, from ideas to personalities; from the'sublime to 
the ridiculous; or from the comic to the serious, you let talk 
run its course. Your sharing and your interest will keep the 
conversational ball rolling. 


SENIOR 
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re last Round Table is a sort of 
clearing house for the term. Con- 
tinue to send in your work during the 
summer, however — we'll publish the 
best of it in the fall. - 

Next week's issue of Scholastic 
contains the werk of student winners 
in the National Scholastic Awards, 
Watch for it. 


Nostalgia 


A strange nostalgia, 
Half sweet, half bitter, 
In forgotten wafts 

Of muted music. 


Pluck the lute string 
Soft. My love is 

Lulled to sleep, and 
Pale-skinned, dreams. 


Soft, soft, soft, 
Sweetly, gently, 
Hear fairy tones? 
And love dies young, 


Pluck the lute string 
Soft. My love will 
Wake, and lost 
Is beauty wild, 
Irving Portner, 15 
Harrison High School 
Chicoge, Iilinois 


Triolet 


“I love you well— 
I do not know 
How else to tell 
I love you well.” 
Then fairer belle 
He saw, and so: 
“I love you? Well, 
I do not know!” 
Martin Green, 17 
West High Schoo! 
Akron, Ohie 
Cora Bockstahler, teacher 


Snow 
Today I walked the streets of trodden 


snow. 
I felt its bare resistance to these feet 
Present a challenge that could but 
repeat 
And why it did, it is but now I know: 
It cried in constant anguishment below! 
The- heads of men, with all their filled 
conceit 





The Round Table’s Certificate of 
Merit for May goes to Irving Port- 
ner, 15, of Harrison High School, 
Chicago, Illinois, for “Nostalgia.” 











Will not look down. They think it wise 
to beat 

These smaller down. A blizzard’s roar- 
ing: Nol 

It rages now with all its pent up might, 

And think I then of men who will arise 

To face their leaders with revengeful 


eyes. 
O learn the lesson that this storm now 
brings: 
The driving snow is ruling in the night, 
For little things have made and toppled 


kings! 
Richard O'Connell, 17 


Gompers High School 
Bronx, New York 


Trapped 


It was spring; the streams were slug- 


And man came down to the water's 
edge 

To sink his traps. 

Patiently searching up-current ways 

Comes a mighty neptune. 

In search of food it diligently snouts 
the bottom; 

Aimlessly it wanders— 

Denizen of the deep, gliding hopelessly 
onward; 


Its doom is sealed; no earthly hope is 


given 

To this monster of waterways . . . on- 
ward ... onward .; . 

Then onward no longer! 

Tight, clammy webs clinging to its 
scales, 

Like millions of tiny Lilliputian strands, 

Increase their pressure. 


GCHOLASTIC welcomes original writing by all high school students, 
the best of which will be published in the Round Table, provided 
there is space. Writers whose work appears in the magazine 


receive a copy of Saplings, a collection of the 


best 
previous years. Send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Round Table Editor, 
you wish your contribution returned. Individual comment and criticism will 


ziven at the editor’s discretion, when requested. Writing may 


be 
The material submitted will be automatically considered for the Scholastic Awards. 
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STUDENT WRITERS’ OWN PAGE 


Its strong, thrashing, cogent, steel-scaled 
. body 


Valiantly struggles for freedom. . . . 
One last leap in its abandoned struggle; 
then... 


Trapped! . 
Silently now, it awaits the inevitable; 
And silently it comes. 
Whisked away from the grasping 
shrouds, 
Its tired spirit tries once more . . . one 
leap— 
Be on Danae GE ES 
in lock... 
Then one swift stroke and life is at an 
end, 
Its long, stupid, glorious days are over: 
It has met its master. 
Donald Cockerill, 17 
St. Mary's School 


Muscatine, lowe 
Sister M. Bernice, teacher 


Picture of Winter 
There was a ruined church beside the 


road, 
And the fog hung damply over its 
broken cross; 
The walls were covered with a brit- 
tle gloss 
Of ice, and somewhere chirped a lonely 
toad. 
And Gary So rapes to rest his weary 


He was an old man, worn by loss, 
Wom with weathering life's tem- 
pestuous toss. 
His feet by cold and weariness were 
slowed. 
The old man sat upon a long-felled 
birch. 
His back against the icy stones he 
; braced; 
Closing his eyes, he slipped into a 
doze. 
Above him brooded on the silent: 
church. 
Slow its walls with frost were whitely 


laced. 
Together man and church slept on 
and froze. 


Mariann Smith 

Adems Township High Schoo! 
Sidmon, Penasylvenio 
Thomos |. Smith, teacher 
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SHARPEN YOUR WITS | 





THAT’S WHAT YOU SAY 


Stories and articles in this week's is- 
sue contain some difficult words. But 
they are useful words that you will be 
glad to have mastered. Don’t worry if 


you don’t make a perfect score in choos- + 


ing the word closest to the meaning of 
each italicized one in the following list, 
but see how good a showing you can 
make on them. 


1. Dogmatic: (a) canine; (b) opinion- 
ated; (c) academic; (d) legal. 

2. Segregated: (a) separated; (b) in- 
tolerant; (c) striped; (d) dissolved. 

8. Desecrate: (a) revere; (b) snub; (c) 
despise; (d) violate. 

4. Ordeal: (a) task; (b) responsibility; 
(c) test; (d) sentence. 

5. Vehement: (a) windy; (b) stern; (c) 
passionate; (d) noisy. 

6. Ironic: (ta) sarcastic; (b) vivacious; 
(c) unyielding; (d) warped. 


7. Epitaph: (a) slogan; (b) funeral 


oration; (c) tombstone inscription; (d) 
honorary title. 

8. Convivial: (a) congenial; (b) social; 
(c) polite; (d) popular. 

9. Acquiescent: (a) doubtful; (b) mi- 


serly; (c) respectable; (d) assenting. 

10. Nostalgic: (a) hazy; (b) homesick; 
(c) seasick; (d) poetic. 

1l. Bedraggled: (a) second-hand; (b) 
soiled; (c) torn; (d) cheap. 

12. Gaudy: (a) shiny; (b) expensive; 
(c) showy; (d) elegant. 

18. Partisan: (a) friendly; (b) follow- 


ing devotedly, (c) enthusiastic; (d) com- 
munist. 

14. Plutocratic: (a) powerful through 
wealth; (b) aristocratic; (c) dictatorial; 
(d) prejudiced. 

15. Chartered: (a) made law; (b) as- 
signed; (c) mapped out; (d) hired. 

16. Lavish: (a) well washed; (b) cost- 
ly; (c) extravagant; (d) handmade. 

17. Evoke: (a) preach; (b) call out; 
(c) repeal; (d) enact. 

18. Provincial: (a) uncultured; (b) 
smug; (c) dowdy; (d) rural. 

19. Castigate: (a) burn; (b) punish; 
(c) cut; (d) mold. 

20. Benign: (a) nice; (b) devout; (c) 
pleasant; (d) kind. 

21. Thwart: (a) block; (b) accuse; (c) 
annoy; (d) blame. 

22. Cite: (a) quote; (b) publish; (c) 
criticize; (d) describe. 

23. Predominant: (a) contrasting; (b) 
powerful; (c) haughty; (d) controlling. 

24. Eliminate: (a) soften; (b) deny; 
(c) compromise; (d) get rid of. 

25. Indispensable: (a) useful; (b) es- 
sential; (c) free; (d) practical. 


IS ANYBODY GOING BACK 
TO THE SMALL TOWN? 


This article gives you a slant on pop- 
ular attitudes toward small-town life 
which may not have been familiar to 
you before. After reading the article, 
can you complete the following state- 
ments correctly? 

1. The appeal of small-town life to the 


average American was at its lowest ebb 
(a) before World War I; (b) during the 
twenties; (c) during the thirties; (d) since 
World War II ended. 

2. An extremely unpleaSant picture of 
the small town was given in (a) Main 
Street; (b) The Human Comedy; (c) 
Portage, Wisconsin; (d) Our Town. 

3. The response of movie audiences to 
“hick pix” today is (a) poor; (b) fair; (c) 
good; (d) tops. 

4. The term “cultural lag” of the small 
town compared to the large city means 
(a) inability to appreciate culture; (b) 
lack of interest in cultural matters; (c) 
inferior cultural development; (d) resist- 
ance to cultural influences. 

5. The economic possibilities of life in 
a small town have been (a) retarded; (b) 
increased; (c) wiped out; (d) made un- 
stable by the war. 


READ ALL ABOUT IT 


It’s good fun to compare yourself 
with others your own age. This article 
gives you statistics about reading tastes 
of Rutland, Vermont, high school stu- 
dents. Completé each statement cor- 
rectly. 

1. One of their leading reasons for read- 
ing a book is (a) to be well informed on 
current events; (b) to help in working on 
a job; (c) recommendation of a friend; 
(d) book advertisements. 

2. Among Rutland students the most 
popular leisure time activity is (a) read- 
ing; (b) movies; (c) hamdcrafts; (d) 
sports. 

8. Rutland was chosen for the New 
Home Library survey because (a) it is a 
prosperous town; (b) it is close to cul- 
tural centers of the East; (c) it is an 
average town; (d) the students there rate 
high academically. 

(Answers in Teachers Edition) 





HOW'S 
S@ 
AGAIN! 


I have seen the following word 
spelled two ways. Which is correct? 
(1) Naphtha; (2) Naptha. 


Naphtha is correct. The “ph” is pro- 
nounced “f”: naftha. The second spell- 
ing is, I suspect, the one that you have 
seen in the national soap advertise- 
ments. It’s original —but not correct. 
And there’s nothing that anybody can 
do about soap advertisers who mislead 
the young. 





by SLIM SYNTAX 


* * * 


What is the correct pronunciation of 
fuchsia? gala? ; 
V. R., Dallas, Texas 


“Few-shuh” is correct. Fuchsia is a 


flower named after a German botanist. 
Pronounce gala as if it were spelled 
“gay-luh.” 
‘ * * ~ 
We occasionally say “ain't,” or use a 
plural subject with a singular verb, but 
we would never say “good grammar!” 


Sabra Wakefield 
Burlington (N. J.) H. S. 


On page 331 of Write and Speak 
Better, by Hoffman and Davis, it says, 
in the chapter on grammar: “Perhaps 
it will help to make clear the impor- 
tance of using reasonably good gram- 
mar,” etc., etc. 

* * * 


What's wrong with expressions like 
“this here” and “that there”? 
L. V., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Educated (no: fussy) people all 
agree that these expressions mark you 
as uncultured, almost illiterate. That 
ought to make you sit up and take no- 


SENIOR 


tice. But even if you don’t care about 
the opinions of others, you should not 
use these expressions. They are silly 
and needlessly repetitious. For this 
really means the object here, and that 
means the one there. So when you say 
this here, you are saying the same thing 


twice. Common”* sense and economy , 


alone would tell you to avoid such ex- 
pressions. 
* * ®* 


What address, salutation, and, clos- 
ing do you use when you write to the 
President of the United States? 


A. R., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Address: The President, The White 
House, Washington, D. C., or President 
Truman, Washington, D. C. 

Salutation: Sir, or Dear Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Complimentary Closing: Respectfully 
yours, Sincerely yours, or Faithfully 
yours. 


SCHOLASTIC 
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RS. BONNEY did not feel like a 

Christian saved by the blood. of 
I¥B the Lamb. Sin was boiling up in 
her like sirup in a kettle. 

“Have you noticed it’s always Mon- 
day mornings that Mrs. Frazier gets 
sick and wants your prayers, James?” 
she said to her husband as they went 
up the Frazier porch steps. 

The Reverend Mr. Bonney did not 
reply. Really, he had not heard. His 
mind was always so full of his work 
of the Lord that often it absorbed him 
entirely. 

“She was sick last Monday and the 
Monday before. I wonder whether she 
makes such marvelous recoveries on 
Tuesdays because of your prayers, or 
because I've done her washing,” Ada 
Bonney continued bitterly. In the 
twenty-five years they had been mar- 
ried, she had grown used to her hus- 
band’s abstractions, Long ago she had 
realized that James was the saint and 
she the sinner. 

The pastor of Bethany Gospel Church 
opened the door that Mrs. Frazier 
had said would be unlocked. 


her. Weeks, months would go by and 
she would not mind it, then something 
would happen. Like Mrs. Frazier al- 
ways getting sick on Mondays. 

“Today I won't do it,” she said to 
herself firmly, as she wiped off the 
stove. “I won't, The Lord doesn’t ex- 
pect me to be a washer-woman.” 

Even when she went down to the 
basement to see if there was a load in 
the washer, she did not intend to do it. 
But the tub was full to the brim with 
soaking sheets. In a basket on the floor 
were colored clothes, neatly segregated. 

And then she was at it, but not in a 
spirit of humility, filling the washer 
again with hot water, putting in more 
soap. She was at it furiously, as if she 
were in a contest and there was a 
chance that she might win. 

All the time she was working so fast, 
it seemed to her that she was punishing 


Sinner in 


Mrs. Bonney pulled at his sleeves as 
they went in. “Ask her again, James, if 
she'll talk to Mr. Frazier about the juke 
box,” she whispered. 

“I shall.” 

Then he went his way upstairs to 
Mrs. Frazier’s bedroom, and she went 
hers into the kitchen, where the break- 
fast dishes still cluttered the table and 
the sink. 

She did not take off her hat; it stayed 


‘on top of her graying hair, a small, 


round sailor with a bunch of blue 
cornflowers at the front, which were 
about the color of her own eyes when 
they weren't snapping-mad, as they 
were now. From her big, worn black 
handbag she whipped out an apron and 
fitted it quickly over her dress, Then 
she attacked the dishes. 

In seven minutes they were done and 
stacked neatly where they belonged, 
because she knew the Frazier kitchen as 
she knew most of the kitchens of the par- 
ish. Sometimes, in a morning, she would 
go into as many as six homes where 
there was “sickness, and do six sets of 
dishes and straighten out six different 
kitchens. Every place the Reverend Mr. 
Bonney went she drove him, because 
he could not drive. 

When she was tired and her temper 
began to show, she wished she had 
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Mrs. Bonney wanted a teen-age 
clubroom for boys and girls 


By Eve Burkhardt 
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Mr. Frazier, that with every swish the 
washer made in the big electric washer 
she was knocking some sense into his 
head. And into Mrs. Frazier’s, too. 

The right thing, of course, was to 
accept Mrs, King’s gift of the juke box, 
and convert the church gymnasium into 
a club for the young people of the 
neighborhood. What if they did jitter- 
bug? James thought it was all right, and 
he was a man of God. But Mr. Frazier, 
a man of business, thought it was not. 

Henry Frazier was chairman of the 
Board of Elders of Bethany Gospel 
Church, and the Board ran the church. 
But what Mr. Frazier said, went. 

All Mrs. Frazier would say was, 
“Paul seems perfectly happy with his 
club. He’s all wrapped up in it.” 

Paul was the Frazier boy, 14 now, 
a member of what the neighborhood 
boys called the Daredevil Club, which 
“met in an abandoned garage on Tenth 
Avenue. , 

“But, Mrs, Frazier,” Mrs. Bonney had 
argued, “don’t you think the boys would 
be better off in the church, where they 
can have some supervision? There’s 
room in the gym for a ping-pong table 
and a shuffleboard court. They can 
build a barbecue in the garden. You'd 
know Paul was safe all the time.” 

“I know Paul is safe, anyway. He’s 
a good boy, Mrs. Bonney.” 

Well, you couldn’t argue with either 
of the Fraziers. You couldn’t budge 
them an inch, and Mrs. King was grow- 
ing hurt because her gift had not been 
formally accepted. It was there in the 
gym, a great, :hiny walnut monster, 
with waving waterfalls of colored glass 
in the front and a big box of records 
with it. Ready, if Mr. Frazier would 
only change his mind... . 


Tne first load was out of the washer 
and rinsed, the second was churning 
around. There was only one more, the 
colored clothes, and Mrs. Bonney was 
putting these to soak: Mr. Frazier’s 
brownish shirts, Paul’s pull-overs, two 
pairs of jeans. Automatically, she ran 
through the pockets of these. Last Mon- 
day she had found a dead mouse in 
one. Today there were three cartridges 
and a key. 

“Boys,” she thought indignantly, as 
she hunted for a safe place to put her 
find, “shouldn’t be carrying bullets 
around loose in their pockets.” 

She put them, finally in an empty 
tin can on the shelf above the tubs. 

Soon she was outside, shaking out the 
towels, hanging them on the line. 

“It looks like you have a steady job, 
Mrs. Bonney,” Mrs, Peterson called to 
her from the yard next door. She was 
hanging her clothes, too. 

“Yes, doesn’t it?” 


“Suppose you didn’t hear about our 
excitement this morning. It was before 
you came, when Mr. Peterson was get- 
ting ready to go to work,” she went 
on, pinning rapidly as she talked. “He 
went to the desk drawer for something 
and found the lock broken and his re- 
volver gone. We had Sheriff Loomis 
come out. Two cases of cartridges were 
gone, too.” 

“You don’t say so!” 

Mrs. Peterson’s phone rang then, and 
Mrs. Bonney went back into the base- 
ment, Soon the Reverend Mr. Bonney 
came down the steps, and she went 
out to the car with him. 

“She’s much better,” he said. He 
looked tired, but an hour and half with 
Mrs. Frazier was enough to tire any- 


y. 

They left the Frazier house behind. 
Mrs. Bonney had worn out the mean- 
ness she had felt by sheer physical ex- 
ertion. 

“Mrs. Peterson told me,” she said, 
when they were drawing up to old Mrs. 
Fisher's house, “that Mr. Peterson’s 
gun was stolen.” 

“That makes three,” her husband 
said, 

“Three what, James?” 

“Three guns stolen in town in the 
last few weeks.” 

“Three!” Mrs. Bonney exclaimed. 
“But that’s terrible, James!” 

It was when Mrs. Bonney had Mrs. 
Fisher's kitchen in apple-pie order, and 
was fixing up some soup for the old 
lady, that she thought of the cartridges 
she had found in Paul Frazier’s jeans 
that morning. Three. Now, what were 
they doing in a fourteen-year-old boy's 
pocket? Had he found ‘them? Picked 
them up in the street? Or had he — 
stolen them? 

She asked herself, as she arranged 
Mrs. Fisher’s dishes on a tray, “What 
if those three guns and cartridges were 
stolen by town boys — church~- boys? 
What if Paul Frazier was one of the 
thieves?” 

It was not pleasant to contemplate, 
but when Mrs. Bonney got something 
on her mind it stayed until she knew 
the truth, . 

From Mrs. Fisher's, she took her 
husband home, and then started out 
by herself back to the Fraziers’. The 
door was still unlocked, so she pushed 
it open and called, “Mrs. Frazier, it’s 
Mrs. Bonney. I think I left my wrist 
watch in the basement. I'll just go down 
and get it.” 

There was an answer from above, 
but Mrs. Bonney did not hear it. Her 
ears always began to buzz when she 
told an outright lie, which she had now, 
for her watch was on her left wrist. The 
tin can was just where she had left it, 
on the shelf in the laundry. She put the 


three cartridges and the key into her 
purse. Going up the stairs, she felt as 
if her heart would burst. It was the first 
time in her life that she had deliber- 
ately committed a robbery. She hurried 
to the car and drove to Sheriff Loomis’s 
office, downtown. 

“Now, what kind of a bullet would 
that be, Sheriff?” she asked, taking one 
of the ‘shells from her purse. “I don’t 
know much about such things.” 

Loomis picked up the object. 

“This is a .32 caliber cartridge, Mrs. 
Bonney.” She was holding out her hand 
for it, so he dropped it into her palm. 

“Would it fit Mr. Peterson’s gun?” 
she asked. 

“What do you know about that?” 

“His wife told me it was missing.” 

His tough, weathered face took on a 
grimmer look. “It would fit his gun, all 
right, but where did you get it?” 

She got up quickly, tucking the bag 
tightly under her arm. The buzzing 
started in her ears. “I found it on the 
street, lying in the gutter.” 


|i he said anything more she did not 
hear it. The buzzing continued while 
she got into her old car and drove away 
from .the courthouse. It did not stop 
until she came to the blackened foun- 
dations of a burnedc-down house on 
Tenth Avenue. Behind the rubble was 
the old scorched garage that in the last 
few months had become the headquar- 
ters of the Daredevil Club. 

There was no name on the double 
doors, nothing but the painted words, 
“Keep Out.” 

Mrs. Bonney slowed down until she 
was barely moving. She was looking at 
the padlock on the double doors, and 
as she turned the corner she studied 
the only window, which was covered 
from the inside with some kind of dark 
cloth. 

Then she went home, but before she 
got the midday dinner she slipped up 
into the bedroom to change her clothes, 
because she had a missionary meeting 
at two. 

The Reverend Mr. Bonney did not 
have his usual heavy appetite. 

“I think,” he said, when he was nearly 
through, “that we'll have to face the 
fact that the Board will not reverse 
itself on the juke box. I think I'll have 
to tell Mrs. King.” ; 

“Did you speak to Mrs, Frazier again 
this morning?” 

He nodded. “She doesnt want it any 
more than he does. I should go to Mrs. 
King this afternoon.” 

“Wait a few days, James!” she 
begged. “There’s no hurry, and no harm 
will be done.” 

He gave-a little sigl. of relief, for he 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Sinner in 
Saint's Clothing 


(Continued ) 


had been dreading the ordeal. “No, 
there'll be no harm done.” 

“And something may come up. We 
never know.” 

All through the missionary meeting, 
which was held in the church gymnasi- 
um, she sat loaking at the juke box. She 
knew every detail of the big box, she 
could have drawn an accurate picture 
of it from memory, It was not a beauti- 
ful object, it was hideous, but it was 
what the younger generation liked. 

“Dear Lord,” she prayed silently, 
when, with all the ladies, at the end of 
the meeting, she bowed her head, “let 
it stay in this room and give joy and 
happiness. Let the young people gath- 
er around and dance to its music. 
Amen.” 

After the meeting, the Reverend Mr. 
Bonney had another call to make, and 
* then there was supper to get, and after 
that her own laundry to run through 
the washer, so that she could hang it 
out before breakfast tomorrow. 


I; was ten o'clock when she had fin- 
ished, but when she vent into James’s 
study she had on her hat and coat. “I’m 
going to run over to Mrs. Fisher’s,” she 
said. “I’m worried about her. You go 
to bed. I won't be long.” 

But she did not go io Mrs. Fisher's. 
She went instead out to Tenth Avenue. 
“The boys should be home by now,” 
she thought. “It’s a school night.” 

It was dark in the garage street, and 
the Daredevil Club was deserted. 

She parked the car around the corner 
and got out, carrying her kitchen stool, 
for if the key she had found in Paul 
Frazier’s pocket did not fit the lock, she 
planned to climb through the window. 
In her pocket was a flashlight. 

The key fitted, however, and she went 
in and pulled the door shut behind her. 
She was shaking all over, but 4s she 
played the light around, and saw that 
the place was empty, fear gradually 
left, her. It was a little larger than a 
single garage, with a cracked, oilstained 
floor, An old brown army blanket hung 
at the window. On the dusty studs were 
tacked pictures of airplanes and car- 
toons from comic magazines. 

The furniture consisted of boxes, an 
old swing seat resting on the floor, and 
a deal table covered with newspapers. 

“Now, where would three guns be 
hidden?” Mrs. Bonney asked herself. 

She started searching, but there was 
really no place ‘ce look. There were no 
drawers in the table, and there was 
nothing in any of the boxes except a 


can full of cigarette butts. She looked 
the room over carefully, nevertheless. 
She did find a list of ten names, all 


members of the Daredevil Club, with - 


Paul as Daredevil No. 1. 

Finally, when there seemed no more 
use in looking, she left the garage. She 
felt a moment of relief as she snapped 
the padlock, and then fear caught at 
her again, A man was standing not far 
away in the driveway. A tall man. In 
the darkness she could not see who it 
was. 

“Well, Mrs. Bonney.” It was Sheriff 
Loomis’s voice. “No use lookin’ for 
those guns in there. I already did, and 
didn’t find ’em.” 

“Guns? What makes you think I was 
looking for guns?” 

“People who ask about bullets are 
usually interested in guns.” He took 
a few steps to where she had left the 
stool. “This yours? I'll carry it to your 
car for you.” 

They walked down the driveway and 
around the corner in silence. 

“Funny,” the sheriff said quietly, as 
he put the stool in the back of the car, 
“how you got the idea those boys had 
the guns.” 

“But I never did, Sheriff.” She got 
in and slid under the wheel. 

“I suppose, then, you went in there 
to see about a little interior decoratin’. 
. . . | wish you'd tell me where you 
found that bullet, Mrs. Bonney.” 

She put her foot on the starter. “I 
told you —in the street.” 

“Maybe it ain’t polite to contradict 
a parson’s wife, but I don’t believe 
you. I never would have thought of 
the boys if you hadn’t streaked it for 
their club after you left my. office to- 
day. I followed you, and saw you give 
the place the once-over. Now why not 
tell me what you know?” 

“I don’t know a thing, Sheriff,” she 
said weakly, 

“If it’s the boys,” he snapped. “they’re 
all going to reform school, Henry Fra- 
ziers kid with ‘em! They can’t steal 
guns in my county.” 

The car jerked and balked on the 
way home, but that was because Mrs. 
Bonney’s foot kept on slipping off the 
gas pedal. Her teeth were chattering 
when she sank on her knees in her own 
garage. 

“Oh, Lord, what a sinner I am, and 
how hard it will be for You to forgive 
me and bring me back to You. giace. 
But, Lord, I must find those guns some- 
how before Sheriff Loomis finds them. 
Lord! Lead me to them. Amen.” 

In bed beside the sleeping James she 
lay awake for hours, mulling over the 
same question: Where would bright 
boys hide guns and cartridges? Where? 

For: the boys were bright. If they 
had the nerve to steal the guns, they 


had left them in a safe place. The. club- 
house garage was far too obvious a 
cache. . 

The morning brought no answer. But 
after she and the Reverend Mr. Bonney 
had made three calls and were on their 
way to the fourth, she suddenly turned 
to him: “James, if you were a boy and 
you had something that it was very 
necessary to hide, where would you 
put it?” 

He did not hesitate. “I should hide 
it back of the organ loft.” It was char- 
acteristic of him that he did not ask 
why she wanted to know. 


hos ER dinner Mrs, Bonney went to 
the church and up back of the organ. 

In a shoe box pushed back into a 
corner she found three revolvers and 
six boxes of cartridges. She put them 
into her big handbag, but the shoe box 
she left where it was, and in it note she 
had hastily scrawled. It said simply: 
“Members of the Daredevil Club are 
invited to meet with Mrs. Bonney to- 
night at seven sharp in the gym.” 

Outside of the loft, she bowed her 
head. “Dear Lord, thank You for put- 
ting words into James’s mouth that led 
me here. Amen.” 

There was no time to put the guns 
away, she took them with her to the 
Ladies’ Aid meeting at Mrs. Hanley’s. 

At ten minutes to seven she walked 
to the gym, turned on the lights, and 
sat down by the juke box. 

It was not five minutes before, the 
outside door opened and the Miggins 
boy stuck in his head. 

“Come in, Donald,” she said. 

All ten of them came in, slowly, un- 
certainly. Some looked sheepish, some 
defiant. Paul Frazier came last. 

“Get some chairs, boys.” Mrs. Bon- 
ney told them, “and sit down. I'm not 
going to scold you, and I'm not afraid 
of you, either. -First, we're going to 
talk about some guns I found in the 
organ loft, and then we're going to 
talk about moving your club up here 
and joining with all the boys and girls 
who will be coming.” 

They brought chairs, and a tew ot 
them looked less uncomfortable, but 
they did not meet her eyes. 

“I don’t care which of you took the 
guns,” she went on, “because really all 
of you stole them. You've said as much 
by coming here. What I want to know 
is why. You’d better tell, Paul.” 

He swallowed hard and stood up to 
speak as though she had been his teach- 
er. “We wanted to arm. We wanted a 
gun for everybody in the club.” 

“What were you gong to do when 
you were all armed?” 

“I — we don’t know. We were going 


(Concluded on page 34) 
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* Paul Revere 
on a Bicycle 


INUTEMEN of 1775 met in Con- 

cord to plan the part they could 

play in the fight for a new free govern- 

ment. On February 8, 1946, eighty- 

five students assembled in the same 

little Massachusetts town to plan the 

part today’s youth can play in building 
a federal world government. 

This meeting grew out of enthusiasm 
of a 16-year-old Paul Revere who spread 
his message on a bicycle. This Paul 
Revere’s name is Harris Wofford. And 
his idea was born in a bathtub. 

One winter evening in 1942, Harris 
Wofford, then a high school student in 
Scarsdale, N. Y., was taking a bath 
and listening to Mr. District Attorney 
on the radio. When the program 
changed, Clarence Streit, author of 
Union Now, came on the air. Mr. Streit 
was explaining his proposal for a World 
Federal Union. 

Wofford was so interested in Streit’s 
ideas that he began reading Union Now 


the next day. When he had finished, he 
went to the New York City office of 
Federal Union, Inc. This adult organi- 
zation had been inspired by Mr. Streit. 
Harris Wofford talked with some of the 
members of Federal Union, Inc., and 
left resolving to form a high school 
chapter. 

That same night, fortified with pub- 
licity material and a great idea, Harris 
Wofford rode all over Scarsdale on his 
bike until he had enlisted the necessary 
seven members to form a chapter. 

For a year the Scarsdale Student Fed- 
eralists, sparked by Harris Wofford, 
campaigned in their own school. They 
sent speakers (by bicycle) to nearby 
schools. They mimeographed a monthly 
bulletin. By the end of the year, their 
chapter had grown to 50 members, 
and they had organized: eight other 
chapters. 

Today Student Federalists have 
thousands of members, and chapters in 


high schools and colleges all over the 
country. At their February meeting in 
Concord, they formulated a charter. 

The Concord Charter states: 

“We must make world citizenship 
political fact. Existing world govern. 
ments have demonstrated that they are 
incapable of preserving peace and pro- 
tecting human rights in an interdepend- 
ent world. . . . Only a new world sov- 
ereignty based on the principles of fed. 
eralism can destroy the irresponsibility 
of nationalism while preserving national 
identity.” 

Student Federalists do not propose to 
scrap the U. N. Rather, they propose 
to make it stronger. They maintain that 
the U. N.: “will never be adequate un- 
less it is capable of making, interpret- 
ing, and enforcing world law.” 

Harris Wofford, who is just out of the 
air corps, is back plugging for the stu- 
dent organization he started. His book, 
It’s Up to Us, will be published this 
spring. 

(If your school would like more in- 
formation about Student Federalists, 
write to: Student Federalist Head- 
quarters, 299 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y.) 





Sinner in 
Saint's Clothing 


(Concluded) 
to arm first; then, when we got our 
guns, I guess we would decide.” He 
was very pale and his breath was com- 
ing fast, as if he had been running. 
“We're sgrry, Mrs. Bonney. We won't 
ever do anything like this again... . I 
I speak for everybody, can’t I, fellows?” 

There was an awkward shuffling of 
feet, then a chorus of yesses, vehement 
but subdued. 

“Would you like to disband your 
club and come over here and join a 
new one?” 

“Yes!” From all of them, loud and 
sure. 

“There remains one thing, then,” Mrs. 
Bonney resumed. “The guns. How are 
we to get them to Sheriff Loomis?” * 

There was a short, uneasy silence. 

Donald Miggins broke it: “We could 
all of us take them to him. We could 
lay the whole thing before him.” He 
shut his mouth fast as if he had said 
too much, but Paul spoke right up: 
“That’s it, Don. We'll all go to see him.” 

“Why not let me phone and ask him 
to come over here?” Mrs. Bonney sug- 
gested. “Right now?” 

That would be fine, they said, so she 
went to the telephone at the end of the 
room. The boys sat where they were, 
looking at her. 

“He'll be right over,” she said when 


she was back with them. “We might 
have a song while we're waiting.” 

She started, and she was alone for 
the first few bars; then Donald’s voice 
came in, quavering a little, then Paul's. 
Soon the others were singing, too. 

They sang the song through twice 
before Mrs. Bonney saw the door opeh 
and the sheriff come in. He stayed 
in the back of the room until they had 
finished, and then walked forward. 

Mrs. Bonney opened her bag, took 
out the guns and cartridges, and laid 
them on top of the juke box. 

“Tll want to talk to the boys, Mrs. 
Bonney,” Loomis said. “I don’t think 
we'll want any ladies present.” 

When she left he was standing by the 
juke box, looking down at the guns. 
The room was very quiet. . . 

At the parsonage the Reverend Mr. 
Bonney was in his study. Mrs. Bonney 
went into the kitchen, pulled down the 
ironing board, and took from a basket 
one of the seven white shirts that her 
husband wore in a week. It took her 
about ten minutes to iron it. She was 
on her fourth when the doorbell rang. 

When she opened the door Loomis 
stepped into the hall, a bundle under 
his arm. 

“I don’t think we're going to have 
any more trouble with those kids, Mrs. 
Bonney,” he said: “I’m lettin’ em off 
this time, but I gave “em a good talkin’ 
to. An’ I'm givin’ their fathers a good 
talkin’ to, also, I'm on my way to the 
Fraziers’ now. That deserted garage 
never was a healthy place for the boys.” 


He shifted the bundle to his other 
arm and held out his hand. 

“I want to shake hands with you, 
Mrs. Bonney. I'm not a church-goin’ 
man, but if I were I'd gang up with 
Bethany. . . . You did a fine job on 
this case, and if it were goin’ in my 
files, I'd have to know where you found 
the guns, but it ain’t goin’ to be in the 
records, so I won’t ask you. But I want 
you to look after the boys for a while. 
They think you're okay. I'm goin’ to 
look after "em, too. Since they're inter- 
ested in guns, I’m goin’ to teach ‘em 
how to shoot Saturday mornings out 
at the old rifle range.” 

When the door closed after him, the 
Reverend Mr. Bonney stuck his head out 
of the study. “That for me, Ada?” 

“It was the sheriff just stopping to 
say good night . . . James, you're not 
going to have to tell Mrs. King you 
can’t have the juke box. Everything's 
all right now, I imagine the young 
people will get organized right away. 
Mr. Frazier'll probably be around to 
see you about it tonight.” 

“The Lord is so good to us, Ada.” 

“Indeed He is, James.” 

He went back to his study, and she 
returned to her ironing. 

Sure enough, when the shirts were all 
finished and she was half through the 
other pieces, the bell rang. It was Mr. 
Frazier, asking if the Reverend was 
still up. 


__Beprnted by permission of the Aner 
can Magazine and the cuthor. 
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Spear ’em 
with a real 


big-leaguer’s 


glove! 


@ Yes sir! Whatever position you play, you can get 
a Spalding glove or mitt designed and autographed 


by the game’s leading stars . . . fellows like Joe 


DiMaggio and Bill Dickey! 


e And if you like to bang out the base hits (and 
who doesn’t?) pick out a Spalding bat that’s been 
autographed by a Big Leaguer! And don’t forget 
that every base ball used in Major League and 
World Series games is made by Spalding! 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Division of Spalding Sales Corporation 
MEMBER OF THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 


SPALDING 





ODAY’S teen-agers will be strict par- 

ents of tomorrow, according to the 
hundreds of student letters received for 
this Jam Session. But they will also be 
reasonable and reasoning parents. They 
won’t allow smoking and drinking, but 
they will carefully explain to their sons 
and daughters the reasons for their ob- 
jections. They won’t permit late hours 
on school nights but, on weekends, 
they will be more lenient, provided 
they know where their youngsters are 
going and with whom. They think that, 
in most cases, teen-agers are capable of 
choosing their own friends although, as 


parents, they would try to guide their 
children in making wise choices. They 
believe that there is a great need for 
freedom of discussion and opinion be- 
tween parents and teen-agers. They are 
sure that parental trust encourages re- 
spect and responsibility. 

This is the last Jam Session of the 
current school year, but Jam Session 
will be back in the fall, as a regular 
feature of Senior Scholastic. If you 
have suggestions or questions for the 
next Jam Session series, write them to 
Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Meanwhile, have fun!—Gay Head. 





TODAY’S QUESTION 


if You Were the Parent of a Teen-Age 
Son and Daughter, What Privileges 
Would You Allow Them? 


“No can do,” my parents say 

They're very strict with me that way; 
They scrutinize my every date, 

And never let me stay out late; 

They wouldn’t let me drink or smoke 
Or even tell a naughty joke; 

And yet, when all is said and done, 

I really have a lot of fun — 

Were I a parent, I would be 

Just as my parents are with me! 


loralea Gray 
East High School, Akron, Ohio 


As long as my boy and girl seemed 
responsible, I, as a parent, would grant 
them the privilege of making their own 
decisions. If they earned their own 
money, I would allow them to manage 
their own expenses; if they did well in 
school, I would allow them to make 
their own decisions about future educa- 
tion; if they abided by parental rules 
as to hours and places, I think their 
judgment would be sound in social life. 
Privilege and responsibility go hand in 
hand, If a teen-ager assumes responsi- 
bility, he should be given the privilege 
of governing his actions. 

Richard Nagle 
Brookings (South Dakota) High School 


If I were a parent, I would try very 
hard to understand my teen-aged 
daughter's viewpoint. I'd try to keep 
u, with the times and be modern, so 
that her new ideas wouldn’t shock me. 


I'd want to be like one of her best 
friends, so that she would confide in 
me, making it easier for me to help and 
guide her. 


Betty Hart : 
Nolan Int. School, Detroit, Mich. 


Parents should supervise, not snoop- 
ervise. 
Three Girls 
English High School, Lynn, Mass. 


Their friends would be our friends; 
They could all feel at home; 

But no late hours, and we'd 

Have to know where they roam! 


Bill Scherm and Charlie Hayden 
St. Joseph's High School, Owensboro, Ky. 


If I had a teen-aged daughter, I'd 
bring her up exactly as I have been — 
on the honor system. I know that she’d 
tell me about anything she’d do. 


Alberdine Greer 
Wellington (Kansas) High School 


As a parenf, I'd try to treat my teen- 
aged son or daughter as a person with 
ideas and opinions of his own. I would 
listen to his side of every story and 
never make a decision without giving 
his opinion due consideration. 

Shirley Stempke 
N. Central High School, Spokane, Wash. 


I would allow my children enough 
freedom to. have plenty of good, clean 
and honest fun. But I think there is a 
limit to this. If you allow them too 
much freedom, they will recognize 
your bad judgment and, when they 


really need help, they will hesitate to 
ask for it. 


Austin Casas 
Harper High School, Chicago, ill. 


My son would stay home at least three 
nights a week; 

He'd learn to be gracious, forgiving, 
and meek; 

A mannerly, courteous, gentle man 


‘Would be the result of my parental 


plan. 


Carroll Jones 
Belleville (Kansas) High School 


If I were a parent, I'd eliminate the 
flat “No!” for an answer. I would al- 
ways explain my reason for any an- 
swer. In prohibiting drinking and 
smoking, for instance, I'd sit down and 
explain the bad effects of both. Much 
more understanding could be achieved 
between parent and child, if everyday 
problems were discussed freely. 

Gloria Logue 
Abington (Pa.) High School 


If I were my father and my father 
were me, 

I think I would run things differently - 

I'd make that kid mind and not be 


sassy, 
And if he didn’t, I'd paddle his chassis! 


Richard Casper 
Everett (Wash.) High School 


I would try to teach my children re- 
spect for authority—and then trust 
them. I should also try to be young 
with them. 


Eula Faye Dodson 
Rockdale (Texas) High School 


An allowance is not only a privilege, 
but it creates a feeling of responsibility. 
Freedom of decision is also a “must.” 
If my son wanted to buy three bucks’ 
worth of jelly beans, okay — then he'd 
have no more money the rest of the 
week. 


Stewart Brown 
Carteret (N. J.) High School 


I would talk to my son on a “man to 
man” basis and tell him the good and 
bad things of life—and say that | 
trusted his common sense and feeling 
of responsibility. Naturally I would sug- 
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gest things he should and shouldn't do, 
but I'd try to develop in him a feeling 
of confidence in me and a sense of 
responsibility for his own actions. 


Walter O. Alves 
Dwight School, New York, N. Y. 


if | were they, I'd always say: 

‘The hours you keep are up to you, 
But remember, you have to live to- 
morrow, tool” 


Ruth Coonley 
Roosevelt High School, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


A parent shouldn’t try to choose his 
gon’s or daughter’s friends, but he 
should make it his business to see that 
they don’t mix with the wrong company. 


William C. Ellis 
East Bank (W. Va.) High School 


I would try to teach my teen-aged 
son or daughter to reason and to under- 
sand advantages and disadvantages. 
| would teach them to think for them- 
selves — and then trust that they made 
the right decisions. 


Tina Meshew 
Stivers High School, Dayton, Ohio 


I wouldn’t be too hard on their go- 
ing out at night, as long as I knew 
where they were and whom they were 
mnning around with. But I would 
want them to be interested in their 
home, as well as their social life. I 
would want them to be polite and man- 
nerly, as well as popular. 


Mark Bogner 
Winfield (Kansas) High School 


Teen-agers who know that they have 
the confidence and respect of their 
families will do nothing to betray that 
trust. 


Annette Shapiro 
Tilden High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


If we had a teen-aged daughter or son, 
We'd let them have plenty of fun; 
But we wouldn’t allow smokes or drinks, 
Lest they turn out to be juvenile “de- 
links!” 
Walter Meyer and Bobby Wootton 
Knippa (Texas) High School 
I'd want my children to be trust- 
worthy and always tell me exactly 
where they were going. I'd never object 
to their bringing friends home with 
them and having lots of fun. I'd like for 
my children to be proud of their parents 
by giving them a well-managed home. 
Mary Zomparelli 
Bloom Township High School 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 
It would be okay for our son to date, 
Provided he didn’t come in too late; 
But he shouldn’t drink, gamble or 
smoke, 
Because these would keep his pockets 
“broke!” ~ 


Sidney Schoenfeld and Gene Zufft 
Seldan High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
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i HOW TO PITCH 


Leesenasctenei anes 


THE SCREW BALL 
by 


HANK WYSE 


Champion Pitcher of the 
Champion Chicago Cubs 














pitchers can use it effectively. It should not be attempted 


by a young pitcher without the advice of his coach. | 


The screw ball or “fadeaway” is actually a reverse 7 
curve. It is so difficult to pitch that few big league | 














The ball is held the same as a curve, but it is thrown 
with an inwerd rotation of hand and arm. It is spun out 
between the middie and fourth fingers with the middle 
finger and wrist providing the spin. Unlike the curve, 
the wrist is d ter turn i d 
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delivery and breaks down and toward the side from 
which it is thrown. A right hand pitcher can use it most 
effectively against a left hand batter because it will 
then break away from the hitter. 





“I'm out to match my 22 wins 
of last season,” says cham- 
pion Hank Wyse. “That means 
| have to keep myself in top- 
notch condition. A big nour- 
ishing breakfast is number 
one on my training program. 
And naturally I'm including 
lots of milk, fruit, and Wheat- 
ies, ‘Breakfast of Champions.’ 
There's mighty important food 
value in those big whole 
wheat flakes. Lots of swell 
flavor, too. In my opinion, 
Wheaties just can’t be beat.” 


“Whessies”* end “Bresifect of Chameleons” , 
tered trade marks of General Mills, Ine. 


Get big-league pitching tips from Hank Wyse,Bob  fensive Game)—a Wheaties Library of Sports 
Feller, Virgil Trucks, Hank Borowy, Bucky Walters book. Use coupon on Wheaties package to get 
in “Want to be a Baseball Champion?” (The De- your copy of this new 32-page baseball manval. 





“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


SPECTER OF THE ROSE (Repub- 
lic. Produced and directed by 
Ben Hecht.) 


Producer Ben Hecht is taking his 
stand for a more artistic motion picture. 
Some time ago Hecht decided he was 
fed up with making million dollar films. 
Big budget movies must cater to the 
taste of the film-going public as a whole, 
in order to pay for themselves. And 
run-of-the-mill public taste, Hecht 
maintains, is not the most discriminat- 
ing. Ben Hecht feels a producer should 
be able to make what he considers a 
good movie, even if only a small audi- 
ence appreciates it. 

As a result, Mr. Hecht bolted from 
the big film companies he had been 
working for and offered his talents to 
Republic Pictures. (Republic, one of 
the small companies, has concentrated 
on making B-budget Westerns and mys- 
teries.) Hecht proposed to make a film 
of modest budget that could easily pay 
for itself. And he stipulated that he 
must be allowed to make the picture 
according to his own artistic standards. 

The result: Specter of the Rose, writ- 
ten, directed and produced by Ben 
Hecht. It is the story of Andre Sanine, 
a Nijinsky-like ballet dancer. Sanine is 
a half-mad genius. His madness is not 
pretty, for disease is never pretty. Nor 
does his story end happily. People’s lives 
are not always simplified by an under- 
standing psychiatrist at hand. 

The film boasts the best ballet se- 
quences we have yet seen in a picture. 
The dialogue has a crisp realistic ca- 
dence. The photography is often un- 
usual and exciting. Minor characters 
do not fall into conventional patterns 
of types. Hecht shows a talent for han- 
dling a character satirically without 
stooping to heavy-handed comedy. 

As interesting as the central story of 
the mad Sanine, is the picture Hecht 
gives us of the backstage world of art, 
a world where genuine inspiration and 
phony exploitation walk hand in hand. 
Here you meet La Sylph (Judith An- 
derson), an aged ballet teacher who 
was once the most famous of ballerinas 
herself. You meet Polikoff (Michael 
Chekhov), the fawning ballet manager 
who would cater to anyone, backers or 
artists, to get his show on the stage. 

Specter of the Rose is no light enter- 
tainment, but it is well worth seeing. 


vy 


In Make Mine Music, “All the Cats 
Joined In,” is an amusing Walt Dis- 
ney satire on the bobby-soxers who 
assemble every afternoon at the 
Malt Shop. Benny Goodman and or- 
chestra furnish background music. 
Above you see: (1) An invitation to 
come down and jive. (2) The jive in 
full swing. (3) A little well-earned 
refreshment. Throughout this se- 
quence, you see the artist’s pencil 
drawing each character as he ap- 
pears on the screen before you. 


MAKE MINE MUSIC (A Wal 
WM Disney Production. Released by 
RKO.) 


Walt Disney’s new full-length pro. 
duction is a series of ten features, all of 
which make use of music in some way, 
Make Mine Music draws upon such 
various musical talents as those of Nel. 
son Eddy, Dinah Shore, Andy Russell, 
Benny Goodman, the Andrew Sisters 
and Sergei Prokofieff. While Disney is 
always good entertainment, his current 
offering, sad to say, is no Fantasia or 
Pinocchio. 

Though the picture as a whole seems 
mediocre and lacks freshness, there are 
several sequences of considerable 
charm. We particularly enjoyed: 

The Martins and the Coys —that 
rowdy saga of old-time backwoods 
feuding. (Sung by the King’s Men.) 

Johnny Fedora and Alice Bluebonnet 
— a fanciful tale of two hats who fall in 
love. (Sung by the Andrew Sisters.) 

After You’vg Gone—a Disney-eye 
view of the Benny Goodman Quartet at 
work. The instruments in the quartet 
come to life, and their antics do seem 
to suggest the very spirit of jive. 

All the Cats Joined In — Goodman's 
music features again as Disney serves 
up a pleasant satire on the bobby-sox- 
juke-box crowd. 

Peter and the Wolf — Prokofieff’s or- 
chestra fable. Here Disney introduces 
Sonia the Duck, Ivan the Cat, and 
Sasha the Bird, who will prebably take 
their places alongside such Disney fa- 
vorites as Jiminy Cricket and Dumbo. 

The Whale Who Wanted to Sing at 
the Met — This number introduces an- 
other character who should win your 
heart. He’s Willie the Whale. (Willie 
is indebted to Nelson Eddy for his fine 
voice. ) 


MOVIE CHECKLIST 


Drama: “Specter of the Rose. ““”A 
Stolen Life. ~Dragonwyck. “““Henry V. 
“Suspense. 

Comedy: ““Easy to Wed. ““Cluny 
Brown. :“””A Scandal in Paris. ““The 
Kid from Brooklyn. ““Road to Utopia. 
“The Well-Groomed Bride. 

Mystery: “The Dark Corner. 

Musical: ““Make Mine Music. 





Be on the lookout for Laurence Olivier's 
technicolor production, “”““Henry V. 
(The film will not be released simultane- 
ously all over the country, but will open 
in one city at a time. It may take two 
years for it to reach all film-goers.) If it 
should open in your vicinity this summer, 
don’t miss it. It is a great motion picture. 
It does real justice to its author, Shake- 
speare. Senior Scholastic will review the 
film next fall when more of you will be 
having an opportunity to see it. 
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More Romantic Dinners 


Like to order your dinner by remote 
control? Jchn Bellion Daschner, a re- 
tired waiter and hotel manager, has de- 
signed a table that makes this possible. 
Powered by a 1/16-horsepower motor, 
Mr. Daschner’s marvel is a restaurant 
table with a square sawed out of the top. 
Trays may be raised through this hole 
from the kitchen below. 

Here’s how the Daschner system 
works: You write your order on a card 
and drop it in a slot in the table. Down- 
stairs a buzzer rings until a waiter picks 
up your order card. When the order is 
ready, the waiter places it on trays, 
presses a button, and the trays ascend 
to your table. No tipping — no toting of 
trays. There’s also the matter of privacy. 
Mr. Daschner maintains that waiters 
have never been an aid to romance. 

Mr. Daschner is offering his table for 
the exclusive use of returning service- 
men who want to start restaurants. 


Metal Paper 


In the future, printing paper may be 
made of magnesium instead of wood 
pulp. There is an abundance of mag- 
nesium all over the world. Not only is 
it found in the ore, dolomite, of which 
there are plentiful deposits, but it can 
also be. extracted from sea waters and 
brine wells. A magnesium book will be 
only one quarter as thick as a present 
day paper book, and it will last itidefi- 
nitely. — R. C. 


A Brother Who Can Spare a Dime 


“Are you broke? Hungry? Need car- 
fare? Apply inside, and the clerk will 
give you 50c. No questions asked, and 
no names taken. Return it when you 
can.” 

This is the sign that a Pittsburgh 
merchant, Allen Demetrius, recently 
hung in his window. His only object — 
to help people. For some months, De- 
metrius had been noticing that well- 
dressed, apparently honest, people were 
getting caught.in the city without car- 
fare or money for a meal. One night a 
hungry veteran was arrested outside De- 
metrius’ store for stealing 3c from a 
newsstand. 

The next day Demetrius put up his 
sign. The first customer who appeared 
startled Demetrius by wanting to con- 
tribute 50c to the fund. 

Demetrius calls his organization the 
“50-50 Club.” To date he has given out 
‘about $300. More than 60 per cent of it 
has already been returned. 

— ALLEN ALBRIGHT 
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A TION HAS GIVEN US 
+ FOR NEW RIFLES/ 














WHAT KIND OF RIFLES DO 
YOU WANT? 
y ( REMINGTON! ) 


. 
-_ 











CO. WE ALL AGREE 

THAT THE REMINGTON 

MODEL SiI3 T IS THE 

FINEST RIFLE WE'VE 
EVER USED 














FELLOWS! Being able to shoot straight is a lot of 
fun. And the right equipment to help you enjoy 
this keen sport is a Remington Model 513T target 
rifle and Remington ammunition. They're an un- 
beatable combination. Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 











There's a lot of “know how” required to 
make a good tennis ball. You find the re- 
sults of that skill in the Wilson “Cham- 
pionship” Tennis Ball—the last word in 
modern balls for modern play. 

The Wilson “Championship” has the 
life—the bounce—the racket rebound—that 
star players like Bobby Riggs, Don Budge 
and others demand. Leakproof ... no air 
loss. Holds its course, literally flight-con- 
trolled. There is no floating or drifting. 

See your dealer. Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co., Chicago, New York and other lead- 
ing cities. A Wilson & Co., Inc. subsidiary. 





ON THE AIR 
OFF THE AIR 


WHO’S WHO 


Have you ever wondered about the 
girl behind the voice behind the com. 
mercials? Two prime examples are 
Trudy Eman and Patti Clayton, gals 
who sing their stuff with conviction, but 
who would never fool televisioners. 
Trudy is “Poor Miriam,” the Irium 
mouthful on the Bob Hope program. 
(NBC-Tues. at 10 p.m.). Neither poor 
in looks nor voice, Trudy resembles a 
toothpaste ad. And she can sing with 
the best of them. 

That “Chiquita Banana” commercial, 
probably the catchiest advertisement 
ever recorded, was originally warbled 
by Patti Clayton. Patti's about as Latin 
as Paddy’s pig, and has a voice that’s 
smooth as marshmallow. She’s on a new 
song series entitled Waitin’ for Clayton 
(CBS-Mon., thru Fri., 6:15 p.m.). 


FOR FUTURE LISTENING 


The United Nations is serving as a 
theme for many NBC summer programs. 
The first of the NBC University of the 
Air series, based on the United Nations 
theme, will begin on June 7th with Tales 
of the Foreign Service (Fri. at 11:30 
p.m.). Our Foreign Policy (Sat. at 7:0 
p.m.) will honor the U.N. beginning 
June 15th. June 27th ushers in Music 
of the United Nations (Thurs. at 11:30 
p.m.). Home Around the World will be- 
gin July 6th (Sat. at 9:00 a.m.). 


MIKE TALK 


Radio workers speak English, but not 
the King’s English! If you want a sam- 
ple, read the following: 

“The studio contained a live mike and 
a pedal pusher looking at a wood pile. 
No godbox in the studio. Not even an 
eighty-eight. You feel sure the pedal 
pusher couldn’t possibly work on the 
wood pile, even if he had long under- 
wear. What should you do? The answer 
is simple. Kill the mike. Dead air is bet- 
ter than a turkey.” 

English translation: “A room espe- 
cially constructed for the production of 
radio programs contained a microphone 
that was connected to the complete 
electrical system used for transmission 
of radio. Also present in the studio were 
an organ player and a xylophone. But 
there was no organ in the studio. Not 
even a piano. Knowing that the orga? 
player couldn’t play a xylophone, eve? 
if he had sheet music, what should you 
do? Disconnect the microphone circutt. 
Complete silence is better than complete 
failure of a program.” — From Radio Al 
phabet, published by Hastings House. 

(All program hours listed are E.5.1.) 
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a Students Rate English, Math 
of Greatest All-Around Value 
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the reasons why English and mathe- 

matics are either required or strong- 
ly emphasized in the school curriculum? 
Does their frequent griping about Vo- 
cabulary drills and math problems in- 
dicate disinterest in these subjects? 

Results of a recent Institute of Stu- 
dent Opinion survey, sponsored by 
Scholastic Magazines, indicate exactly 
the opposite. The students took an ex- 
tremely practical viewpoint and showed 
a realistic appreciation of their high 
school courses. 

The survey quizzed 84,189 senior 
and junior high school students through- 
out the nation on which one subject 
they considered of greatest all-around 
value after high school graduation. 

English was rated tops by the girls 
and came in second with the boys. 
Mathematics scored first place on the 
boys’ list. 


ie high school students “blind” to 


Further evidence of a practical ap- - 


proach to their school work was shown 
by the girls’ strong vote for Commer- 
cial subjects, giving them second high- 
est rating; Home Economics courses, 
third. Occupational courses were a close 
third on the boys’ list. 

High school boys rated most valuable 
school subjects in the following order: 


. Mathematics 25% 
. English 20% 
. Occupational Training 18% 
. Science 14% 
. Social Studies 7% 


6% 
5% 
8. The Arts 3% 
9. Home Economics 1% 
10. Undecided 1% 
The girls’ line-up: 
. English 31% 
. Commercial Courses 24% 
Home Economic:. 19% 
. Science 7% 
. Social Studies 6.4% 
. The Arts 46% 
. Mathematics 4% 
. Physical Education 2% 
. Occupational Training 1% 
. Undecided 1% 


Hundreds of individual interviews, 
obtained by high school newspaper 
members of ISO, proved the common- 
sense point of view of the students. 
Typical of their comments on the high- 
est ranking subjects are the following: 


English: 


“Being able to express ideas in speech 
and writing is one of the greatest assets 
of success in any field.” 

“Speech and grammar are necessary 
in daily life, on any job, or among any 
group of people. A knowledge of them 
gives you poise and self-confidence.” 

“A person is judged by the way he 
talks and writes.” 


Mathematics: 


“The world is becoming more me- 
chanically-minded every day. A knowl- 
edge of math is required in almost every 
job.” 


6. Physical Education 
7. Commercial Courses 


DOnNOuUaAWN— 
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“Math develops quick thinking and 
sharp wits.” 
Commercial Courses: 


“Such training offers opportunities to 
enter many types of business. It gives 
you fundamentals which will help you 
hold any job.” 


Occupational Training: 
“Teaches you to use your hands, as 
well as your mind, and offers a variety 


of jobs to the person who is, as yet, un- 
decided about his life’s work.” 


Home Economics: 

“Practical knowledge every girl 
should have. If she is going to make a 
living, such training equips her for 
many jobs. And she'll be a better home- 
maker.” 


Science: 


“We are living in a scientific age 
when new fields of work will open up. 
. . » Science is in everyday life; it’s 
what we do.” 

Those who rated Social Studies high- 
est cgmmented on its importance in 
training for citizenship, particularly in 
these days of national and international 
tension. As one student put it: “In this 
age nearly everyone has something to 
do with his government and the world 
has become so small that we need to 
understand and get along with the rest 
of the world, if we are to have peace.” 

Many others indicated that, if they 
had been asked for second choices, they 
would have named the citizenship val- 
ues of Social Studies. 

Physical Education and The Arts re- 
ceived fewer votes because the major- 
ity of students felt that, unless they had 
career plans in these fields, they could 
not rate these subjects of prime im- 
portance. 





Small Towns Contest | Winners 


EAR Ye! Hear Ye! Gather ‘round 

ye old town crier for the SMALL 
TOWNS CONTEST WINNERS! Here 
are the 13 boys and girls who wrote 
what Scholastic Magazines’ editors con- 
sidered the best letters on why they 
liked (or didn’t like) their home towns. 
Some of the winners were full ot praise 
for their home towns, others told why 
they could hardly wait to get out of 
the old town and head for the big city. 
We hope the boys and girls enjoyed 
writing about their home towns as much 
as we enjoyed reading about them. 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 


MARY VAN GORDEN, Grade 11, 
Black River Falls (Wisconsin) H.LS., 
Teacher, Mrs. Olga R. Olson, Popula- 
tion — 2,539. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 


BOB STOLTZ, Grade 10, Gettysburg 
(Ohio) H.S., Teacher, Mrs. Marguerite 
Stoltz, Population — 500. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 


JOAN SCHROFF, Grade 12, Sike- 
ston (Missouri) H.S., Teacher, Miss 
Uriel H. Shaw, Population — 5,676. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $2 


Rita Loudagin, Grade 10, Fort Ben- 
ton (Montana) H.S., Teacher, Miss 
Helen Gessaman, Population — 1,400. 

Henrietta McClain, Rossville (Kan- 
sas) H.S., Population — 701. 

Ann Zimmerman, St. Boniface H.S., 
Westphalia, Iowa, Population — 128. 

Virginia Buck, Grade 11, Rock Port 
(Mo.) H.S., Teacher, Miss Della Doug- 


las; Home town, Corning, Missouri, 
Population — 279. 

Raymond Tronzo, Grade 12, Punxsu- 
tawny (Pennsylvania) H.S., Teacher, 
Miss Margaret C. Boles, Population — 
9,000. 

Lyn MacDonald, Grade 10, Bonita 
Union High School, La Verne, Califor- 
nia, Teacher, Miss Bernice Carpenter; 
Home town, Big Pines, Cal., Popula- 
tion — 125. 

Bob Kemmery, Grade 12, Ravenna 
(Ohio) H.S., Teacher, Miss Ruth Juve, 
Population, 8,538. 

Louise A. Rounds, Grade 12, Berlin 
(N. H.) H.S., Headmaster, Daniel W. 
MacLean; Home town, West Milan, 
New Hampshire, Population — 700. 

Kay Akamine, Grade 11, Waipahu 
High School, Waipahu, Oahu, Territory 
of Hawaii, Teacher, Mrs. Margaret R. 
Martin, Population — 6,906. 





“Vd like a new frame 
around this stringing, please .. ."’ 


HAVE YOUR TENNIS 
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Bill Tilden moves in for a forehand shot during chom- 
pionship play. Tilden uses Armour Tested Gut exclusively. 


Choose 
ARMOUR TESTED GUT 


You getpre-proved quality when you have 
oa restrun = Armour Tested Gut. 
t's pre-proved for speed—resiliency — 
lasting strength...tested on the court for 
actual I performance. - To get the best you can 
buy, always specify Armour Tested Gut. 
Armour provides a tested racket 
gut at the price you want to pay 
Tilden Championship — Bill Tilden’s 
own choice for tournament play. 


Tilden Junior —Tough, long-wearing gut 
—moderately priced. 
Su d racket gut 


Davis Cup— High quality, fast tourna- 
ment strings. 

Varsity— The collegians’ favorite. 

Gold Star— Quality racket gut at a low 
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JAZZ, SWING 

# Drink Hearty (Victor) by Henry 
“Red” Allen Orch., featuring J. C. Hig- 
ginbotham. A cute ensemble vocal, but 
not much jazz and certainly not enough 
Higgy. 

## Jealous (Majestic) by Johnny 
Guarnieri. With Cozy Cole and Bob 
Haggert furnishing a nice subtle off- 
beat rhythm, Johnny embroiders this 
classic imaginatively with that sharp, 
tinkling piano style of his. On the B 
side, +++ Make Believe, Johnny is in 
the same good form. 

# Swing Angel (Columbia) by 
Benny Goodman Orch. Here’s one an- 
gel that Benny will never get by St. 
Peter; strictly on the commercial side, 
vintage 1936. Turnover, + It's the Talk 
of the Town, is slush. 

#+# Frim Fram Sauce (Columbia) 
by Les Brown’s Orch. A swell Butch 
Stone vocal and somebody's inspired 
bass puts this in the must-hear class. 

# Wild Root (Columbia) by Woody 
Herman Orch. A lot of sound and fury 
signifying the absence of a good jazz 
theme. 

# Bunk Johnson's Album (Victor). 
66-year-old Bunk and his ancient New 
Orleans sidekicks haven’t the push for 
Dixieland anymore. But in this four- 
disc album, they capture the parade 
flavor of the original New Orleans jazz. 
Top sides (to our way of thinking) are 
High Society and When the Saints Go 
Marching In. 


VOCALS 


##+ September Song (Majestic) 
by Jack Leonard. A terrific ballad (best 
of the year for our money), sung mov- 
ingly by an ever-improving baritone. 

#++# Tumbling Tumbleweeds (Co- 
lumbia) by Kate Smith. A nice sub- 
dued Kate doesn’t let some weird har- 
monizing (4 Chicks and Chuck) get 
her down. You'll also like +4 Just a 
Little Fond Affection on the turnover. 

+ In Love in Vain (Majestic) by 
Mildred Bailey. A fine Jerome Kern 
ballad sung with feeling by Queen Mil- 
dred: A Calypso number on the B side, 
#++# All That Glitters Is Not Gold, 

es this platter a must-buy. 

Bones, Bones, Bones (Colum- 
bia) by Golden Gate Quartet. A great 
quartet at its best. Same goes for flip- 
over, #¢+ Moses Smote the Waters. 

#+#+# Frank Sinatra Album (Co- 


lumbia). The finest crooning ever put 
into a collection. Eight terrific sides 
sung simply, sincerely and musically, 
(Honest, fellows, we don’t wear bobby 
socks! ) 

#+# Jo Stafford Album (Capitol). 
Typical Stafford stuff, with a lot of nice 
brass behind her. Good news for the 


Jo fans. 


SEMI-CLASSICAL 


# Cornish Rhapsody (Victor 10”) 
by Henri René and studio orchestra 
with Vladimir Sokoloff, pianist. Writ- 
ten as background music for an English 
movie, this is a sugared-up imitation of 
Rachmaninoff. 

#¢# Romberg’s Desert Song (Co 
lumbia). Dennis Morgan once more ex- 
ercises his tonsils on The Desert Song, 
One Flower Alone in Your Garden, and 
The Riff Song. 

# Ferde Grofe’s Grand Canyon 
Suite (Victor) by Toscanini and N.B.C. 
Symphony orchestra. Performance is 
polished, but music lacks substance and 
originality. 


CLASSICAL 


+++ Prokofieff’s Scythian Suite 
(Victor) by Desire Defauw and Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra. This suite, 
one of Prokofieff’s earliest works, shows 
that the composer was years ahead of 
his time, and unquestionably a major 
influence on contemporary music. 

Originally written as ballet music, 
the Scythian Suite captures the exulta- 
tion and fury of the pagan Scythians, a 
nomadic race who once inhabited the 
steppes south of Russia. 

+++ Stravinsky's The Song of the 
Nightingale (Victor) by Eugene Goos- 
ens and Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra. This music is based on one of the 
most charming of Chinese fairy tales. 

#++ Prokofieffs Seventh Piano 
Sonata (Victor) by Vladamir Horowitz, 
pianist. Master-technician Horowitz 
gives an exciting and exact rendition. 

Bizet’s Symphony in C Major 

(Columbia) by Artur Rodzinski and 
the N. Y. Philharmonic Symphony. This 
is one of Bizet’s few ventures outside 
his favorite form, the opera. Expertly 
performed here, the symphony has 
much charm and vitality, although it is 
somewhat imitative of earlier masters. 
It is remarkable that Bizet composed 
this symphony when he was only 17. 
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Davis Cup Cake 


Yes, sir, this is the 
week. On Tuesday 
(May 14), the ten- 
nis teams of 15 Eu- 
ropean countries are 
meeting in the first 

' round of the world’s 
fF tennis champion- 
i ship. Later on, five 

more countries will 
join the “racket.” 

They're all out to 

cop the top trophy of tennis — the 
Davis Cup, symbol of the world’s title. 

Compared to Davis Cup play, the 
world series is kid stuff. After all, the 
baseball classic features just two Amer- 
ican teams. The Davis Cup takes in 
anywhere from 20 to 30 nations all over 
the world! 

Here’s how the world’s tennis crown 
is decided: First, the defending champs 
automatically enter the finals — they 
don’t have to play in the elimination. 

All the challengers meet in zone 
playoffs, There is a European zone, an 
American zone, a Pacific zone, and a 
South American zone. 


Parker 


The winners of these playoffs meet 
in an inter-zone contest, with the victor 
going on to play the defending champ 
in the finals, which is called the Chal- 
lenge Tie. 

By the luck of the draw, the two 
strongest teams in the European zone, 
Great Britain and France, will cross 
rackets in the first round. 

Four nations will meet in the Amer- 
ican zone. The United States will play 
the Philippines in the first round, at the 
same time Mexico is taking on Canada. 

Everybody and his Uncle Mortimer 
know who will meet in the Challenge 
Tie — the United States and Australia. 
They're easily the two strongest teams 
in the world. 

The Aussies are the defending 
champs, having copped the Cup in 
1939, the last time play was held. The 
Aussies still have their old aces — John- 
ny Bromwich, perhaps the world’s 
No. 1 player, and Adrian Quist. In ad- 
dition, they have a flashy newcomer in 
Dinny Pails. 

Uncle Sam owns a flock of fine fuzz- 
swatters. Our top player, Frankie 


Two-fisted ace Johnny Bromwich will 
help Australia defend the Davis Cup. 


Parker, is sure to make the team. Be- 
hind him, we have Bill Talbert, Jack 
Kramer, Ted Schroeder, Budge Patty, 
and Don McNeill. 

The championship will be decided 
late in December at the Kooyong Sta- 
dium in Melbourne (Australia). Pre- 
diction: Australia to beat the U. S., four 
matches to one. 

— Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





that the Army and Navy 


FA 


used nylon strings 


all over the world? 


. / 
over #/2 million of ‘em 


have liveliness, touch, control. Try 


The Army and Navy wanted the 

'y best. Before supplying rackets to 

Py the boys on the fighting fronts, 

B they tested all types of material 

: used for tennis racket strings. Re- 

sult: they bought nylon—totaling 
over a half million strings. 

You, too, will want nylon strings 
for the same reasons. Even water 
doesn’t harm nylon. And since ny- 
lon is a single filament, it cannot 
fray. Right there you get rid of the 
two biggest causes of string failure. 
No wonder nylon wears longer! 

And their playing qualities? Some 
of the leading amateurs and pros 
use nylon strings . . . agree they 


nylon this year . . . you'll be a ny- 
lon fan for life. In new rackets... 
in restringing jobs. At your deal- 
er’s. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Plastics Dept., Room 
505, Arlington, N. J. 
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REGENTS 
EXAMS and ANSWERS 
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SEND 35¢ PER COPY TO 
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BROOKLYN 10, NEW YORK 
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ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stre- 
tegy valuable even 
to experts. Latest offi- 
cial rules of the game. 
Clip the coupon now. 
Send for your FREE 
copy today! 


CLIP COUPON MAIL TODAY! 
Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept. 6 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 18 
Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book: ‘’Stroking 
with Vincent Richards.” 
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CAREERS AHEAD 


big Frog... 


is 


OULD you rather be a big frog in a 


little pond — or a little frog in a big 
pond? Would you rather be a well- 
known person in a small town or “X, 
the Unknown” in a large city? 

There is a great difference between 
small town and city life. Those who like 
community life, neighborliness, and the 
satisfaction of walking down Main 
Street and greeting friends often find a 
city cold, by comparison. 

But many young people, now living 
in small towns or rural areas, dream of 
moving to a large city. Last year the 
Institute of Student Opinion, sponsored 
by Scholastic Magazines, conducted a 
“hometown poll” among 53,777 senior 
and junior high school students. Sev- 
enty-five per cent of the girls and 72 
per cent of the boys living in small 
towns (2500-10,000 population) said 
that they expected to leave their home 
towns, after completing their educa- 
tion, and live elsewhere. In rural areas 
the number who planned to leave was 
even larger: 83%, girls; 70%, boys. 
When interviewed, the students said 
that “better job opportunities else- 


where” was their chief reason. 


Is the Grass Greener? 


Sometimes the grass looks greener on 
the other side of the fence. Many young 
people, lured to big cities by higher 
wages, have been disappointed to find 
that they must spend more on rent, 
food, carfare, clothing and amusements. 
They find their higher wages eaten up 
by increased expenses and have little 
ot their earnings to save. 

Too often, also, they find “home” is 
a hall bedroom in a crowded boarding 
house. They miss the freedom of their 
former homes. They miss the numerous 
friends they had “back home.” Lower- 
paid work in their home communities 
would probably ‘have netted greater 
savings and more congenial living. 


Look Before You Leap! 


If you are a small-towner, give your 
town a chance before you decide that 
it has nothing to offer you in the way 
of careers. Make a survey of jobs in 
your community. Use the telephone 
directory and make a list of all busi- 


nesses. 


or Little Frog? 
g 


By Walter J. Greenleaf 


Vocational Editor 


Talk with business mén and leaders 
of your community. Most of them are 
interested in keeping young people in 
the community; they would like to see 
it grow — and growth of a community 
depends largely upon its young citizens, 

For the next few years most com- 
munities offer good opportunities to the 
following: Physicians, pharmacists, den- 
tists, dental mechanics, veterinarians, 
trained nurses, optometrists, optical me. 
chanics, radio announcers, apprentices 
in the printing trades, bookkeepers, 
electricians, sheet-metal workers, tool 
and die makers, watchmakers and re 
pairmen, filling station attendants and 
managers, pattern makers, foundry 
workers, auto mechanics, radio repair- 
men and salesmen. The chances are, in 
most places there will be few openings 
for: airplane pilots, radio operators, 
machinists and welders. 


New Businesses 


Make a survey of your town’s needs. 
What do local people want? Perhaps 
it’s a messenger or delivery service 
which you could start immediately in a 
small way and without much capital? 
Perhaps it’s a flower shop, bakery, deli- 
catessen, or a paper box factory, which 
you might start later, after working a 
while in the community. 

Most smal] towns need amusement 
and recreation centers for young ped 
ple. They lack playgrounds, community 
centers, movies, swimming pools, dance 
and recreation spots. Perhaps there are 
job opportunities in this field — and the 


chance to serve your community. 


It’s Your Community 


Until you have explored the oppor- 
tunities at your doorstep, you haven't 
given your home town a fair chance. 
Fame and fortune depend on the in- 
dividual, rather than his surroundings. 

In the writing field, for instance, the 
fame of small town personalities has 
spread beyond the limits of Main Street. 
East Aurora, N. Y. (pop.: 5,000) was 
made famous by Elbert Hubbard's writ- 
ings. Emporia, Kansas (pop.: 13,000) 
produced the brilliant editor, William 
Allen White, who, although praised by 
all large newspapers, spent his life in 
that small town. 
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‘ Say What 
Tey / You Please! 


\ 
: 


. and that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, a regular feature in 
Senior Scholastic, is open to opinion on 
any subject and criticism of any kind, 
brickbats or orchids. We want to know 
what’s on your mind. Other readers do, 
too. Address Letters Editor, Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. — The Editors. 


“Scholastic Goes to the UNO” (April 
15th issue) was an excellent article .. . 
interesting, pertinent, first-hand ma- 
terial which does a constructive and 
valuable educational job in an original 
way. More power to you! 

. F. M. 
Washington, D. C. 

I like the poke your Sharps and 
Flats editor took at Johnny Williams of 
Windsor (Vt.) High in the April 15th 
issue. In my opinion Johnny’s dubbing 
your record reviewer “a Moldy Fig,” 
because he slammed a Woody Herman 
record, is very unfair. I like good jazz 
and I like Woody. But I think he’s 
greatly overrated. The record in ques- 
tion, I've Got the World on a String, 
definitely didn’t deserve more than 
one *. 

Your listing of the great jazz purists 
was okay — with one exception. I don’t 
think Dizzy Gillespie deserved mention. 
I like the Sharps and Flats column 
very much and I hope you'll keep on 
slamming records that should be 
slammed, 

G. G. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Thanks for horning in on our side 
but, as we told Johnny Williams, we 
think he’s okay. Just a slight difference 
of opinion, that’s all, About Dizzy Gil- 
lespie — he’s one of the most contro- 
versial figures in jazz. Some of the ex- 
perts think he’s a fraud; others believe 
he’s “the 2Ist Century Gabriel.” 
Whichever he is, he demands atten- 
tion. 


The article on radio commentators 
(“Comment-Coated News”) in the 
March 18th issue was very good. May I 
suggest a similar one on newspaper 
columnists? 

J. M. B. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Thanks for your suggestion’ Plans 
have already been made, not for one 
article, but for a series of articles on 
newspaper columnists to run in the 
English section of Senior Scholastic, 
beginning next September. 


I would like to correspond with stu- 
dents in other countries. Can you give 
me some addresses of “pen pals?” 

O. D. 
Denver, Colo. 


Sorry, but we have discontinued 
our “pen pals” service. If your class 
wishes to write, as a group, to another 
class with similar interests in another 
country, write to Miss Griffeth, Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross, 315 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


I like the title of your readers’ com- 
ment column, Say What You Please! 
At the moment I'd like to say what J 
please about radio commercials, I’m a 
regular radio listener, have a radio in 
my room — but some day soon I'm go- 
ing to toss it out the window along 
with a sponsor! 

Take a morning news broadcast, for 
instance. You wake up and eagerly 
turn on the radio to hear what's hap- 
pened overnight. And what do you 
get? “And now we bring you the news, 
but first a word from our sponsors. . . .” 

The news may be almost a world 
crisis, but do we hear the details? No! 
Instead, we have to hear about some 
amazingly wonderful product. By the 
time the news broadcast is over, you 
know little more about the news than 
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when you tuned in. And you don’t know 
any more about the product, unless 
you're taken in by high-flown phrases. 
Each sponsor does everything ex- 
cept claim that he has the best prod- 
uct. But a more interesting and a 
briefer presentation would do the job 

better. A. G. 
Seattle, Wash. 


In re high school fraternities and 
sororities, I think it would be of in- 
terest to your readers to know of the 
recent action taken at Shorewood High 
School. Last December the School 
Board voted to abolish secret societies, 
but gave them a lease on life until the 
end of February. At first, this action was 
opposed by the student fraternity and 
sorority members; but at a _ recent 
meeting of the School Board a student 
committee, including three fraternity 
boys, presented a prepared statement 
agreeing that the ban was a good thing. 
They gave three reasons: (1) The 
selectiveness which makes these soci- 
eties attractive is, in the long run, their 
chief fault because too many are hurt 
to justify the benefits any few may ob- 
tain. (2) They limit members’ circle 
of friends. (3) Limitation of members 
may lead to snobbishness. 

L. T. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 














Here’s One to Whittle 
With Saper-Sharp X-acto 
All you need is a little pine, a little 
patience, and e No. 6 all-metal X-acto 
Knife. You needn't be an expert. X-acto 
is so easy to control, it adds skill to 

your wrist. 

One of 25 fun-to-make projects in 
the new booklet, “Whittling Is Easy 
With X-acto!” Send 10c for a copy. 


Easier to Handle 








Here’s the whittler’s delight 
... an all-metal X-acto Knife, 
with special assortment of 
whittling blades. Firm-grip 
handle, designed for safety 
and precise control. Ideal for 
curves and corners. ete 
with wooden chest, $2. Other 
X-acto Knives and Sets, 50c 
to $12.50. 


WANT A PONY ALL YOUR OWN? 








New X-acto Knife Guide and 
Beveler Is Simple, Foslprect Toot | 
Designed like a T-square, with 
non-slip ridging; holds firm and 


straight on your work. The 
block slide and visible 


Knife and two No. 24 biades. 





Bay where you see this sign. At your 
Hardware, Hobby or Gift Shop 





KNIVES & TOOLS 


* Or if not available, write 
direct to X-acto Crescent 
Products Co., Inc., 440 
Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 











won hitting fame with 
genuine Lovisville Slug- 
ger Bats. Yes, in 

as in Baseball, 


it pays to play 
ete plex 


SLUGGER BATS 


FOR SOFTBALL & BASEBALL 





HANDY HELPER'S 
JINGLE 


Whatcomesin 
nearly every 
hue 

From Emerald 
Green to 
Azure Blue? 


What trims a 
booth, a gym, 


a 

When dra 
and tacked 
upon the wall? 





For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN’S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings. 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 
1100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGO (9) ILLINOIS 














Always Prepared 


A friend of ours, lunching in a crowd- 
ed midtown restaurant, broached to his 
waitress the subject of a second lump 
of sugar and was sternly turned down. 
When she had gone, he felt a tug at 
his sleeve and looked up into the eyes 
of a fragile-appearing old lady who had 
been sitting at the next table. 

“Here you are, young man,” the old 
lady said in a conspiratorial whisper, 
and pressed into his hand a lump of 
sugar that she had undoubtedly dredged 
up from a large mesh reticule she had 
with her. “I always carry some. In case 


I meet a horse, you know.” 
New Yorker 


Danger, Inc. 


Have you heard the one about the 
excited man who reported: “With my 
own eyes I saw the most unbelievable 
sight a man could imagine. It happened 
in Alaska. A hunter lost his dog and 
went searching for him in the snow. 
He found him frozen to a tree. It was 
too cold and the ice had thickened so 
quickly that the hunter, in trying to 
chop away the tree, also became frozen 
and died of the cold. This I saw with 
my own eyes.” 

“And what happened to you?” he was 
asked. 

“What could happen to me,” he 
shrugged, “in the fourth row at Radio 
City Music Hall?” 


Leonard Lyons 


Be Patient! 


Doctor: “How is the boy who swal- 
lowed the half-dollar?” 
Nurse: “No change yet, Doctor.” 
B.F.A. Mercury, Bellows, Vt. 


Playing Hookey 

Dana Andrews, on location with a 
20th Century-Fox film unit at Orange, 
California, was beset by autograph 
hounds. One of them was a little girl 
about eight years old, who asked for 
two autographs. 

Dana, who has a school-age son, 
asked her if her parents knew she 
wasn’t in school that day. The girl as- 
sured him she had her parents’ per- 
mission to be where she was. 

“What about your teacher then?” 
Dana asked..“Do you think she'd like 
your playing hookey?” 


The girl pointed to the crowd of | 


people standing nearby. “Who do you 
think I'm getting the other autograph 
for? Teacher’s waiting over there.” 


Sleepytime Al 


Alfred Hitchcock, famous movie d- 
rector, used to weigh over 300 pounds, 
It was a habit of his to eat heayily and 
doze at the table after dinner. 

One evening during a party at pro- 
ducer David Selznick’s house, Mrs, 
Hitchcock found her husband asleep 
in a chair. She awakened him. “Let's 
go home,” she suggested. 

Hitchcock blinked. “It’s much too 
early. That would be fearfully rude,” 
he murmured, going back to sleep. 


Efficiency Pays — Off 

This is the story about a new eff. 
ciency expert. Walking through a fac- 
tory, he spied a fellow with sleeves 
rolled up, lolling in a chair, smoking a 
cigarette. 

The efficiency expert asked the loafer: 

“What are you doing here?” 

“Nothing.” 

“How much do you get a week?” 

“$35.” 

“When is your week up?” 

“Friday.” 

“Well you don’t have to wait til] Fri- 
day.” With this the efficiency expert 
wrote a note on a scrap of paper and 
said, “Take this to the cashier and 
she'll give you $35—and get out of 
here.” 

As the loafer was walking out, count. 
ing his money, the efficiency expert 
asked a clerk, “What's the name of the 
fellow I just fired?” 

“I don’t know,” was the answer. “He 
comes in here once in a while —he 
works in that store across the street.” 


Not on the Map! 


When John Marquand, the novelist, 
was leaving for the Pacific on a war- 
time foreign-corresponding junket, he 
was entertained by fashionable San 
Francisco. 

At one party, during a lull in the 
conversation, a matron asked him about 
his two sons, how they were doing, 
where they were, etc. 

Marquand replied: “Well, one of my 
boys is in Okinawa and the other is in 
diapers.” 

The lady looked bewildered: “Oh, 
really! Where is Diapers?” 

Counterpoints 


Telewriting? 
Sue: “Don’t interrupt me now. I'm 
busy writing to my boy friend.” 
True: “But why are you writing 9 
slowly?” 
Sue: “He can’t read very fast.” 


— 
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iF YOU WANT f WISH EVERY 
FASTER FOOTWORK KID COULD HAVE 

TRY WEARING BALL-BAND 

BALL -BAND SPORT SHOES! 








LOOK FOR THE RED BALL 
THE STORE ... AND THE & 


BALL ON THE SOLE OF THE $ 
You’ll always like 


your Ball-Band 

Sport Shoes, for they 

look and feel so good. And 
listen! Your mother will like them, 
too—they wash so quick and clean 
—the soles don’t mark up floors. 
There are not enough to go ’round 
yet ... so ask at the store where 
you see the Red Ball trade-mark. 
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What’s New in Cameras 


UMMER time means camera time. 

For the first time in five years film 
and cameras — new cameras — will be 
on store shelves. For the teacher who 
takes pictures for classroom or club use, 
or just for personal use, Scholastic Maga- 
zines have gathered this summary of 
what is new in the photographic world. 

Eastman’s new Kodak Reflex has 
built-in flash synchronization. Upper 
and lower lenses are identical F/3.5 
lenses, except that the lower one is 
coated. The two lenses have interlock- 
ing edges. You focus by moving the 
upper lens with the thimb while you 
look in the view finder. 

The Ansco Reflex has a peek-into for 
setting stops and speeds. 

The new Argoflex is beginning to 
reach the market, and is said to be mod- 
elled after the German Rolleiflex. Argus 
aso has a new 35 mm. camera with a 
trick view finder which magnifies the 
viewed image. 

You may have the idea that Ameri- 
can-made lenses aren't as good as lenses 
made abroad. This is no longer true. 
The light-transmitting properties of 
gass have been increased, and flare 
eliminated by scientific research. This 
is done by treating interior air-glass sur- 
fees with a chemical. Eastman Kodak 
has a radically new optical glass. 

New cameras show great range in 
_ as well as size. The expensive 

$100 to $150) Ansco Reflex “35,” the 
frst high quality precision reflex cam- 
era ever made in America; the more 
moderately priced ($30 to $40) Ansco 
Speedex “45,” similar im construction 
to the “35”; are im economic contrast 
to.the Ansco Clipper ($6.50). The 
Ansco PB20 and PDI16 Pioneers have 
built-in flash synchronizing devices per- 
mitting snapshots indoors at night by 
the use of an inexpensive accessory 
fash unit. 

Ansco also offers a color film with 
which brilliant color pictures — 
no appreciable “granularity” 
made even with ordinary cameras rane 
darkroom facilities. In addition, color 
Printing materials based on the same 

sffneral principles are being made. To 
)@tpose the color film, no special tech- 
Bique is required, although the usual 


y. Ansco Color “Filters for color 
Photography have been made available 


in two grades (lens and printing) to 
meet the requirements of two essen- 
tially different needs — taking color pho- 
tographs and printing them. Photog- 
raphers who do their own developing 
will be interested in the booklet Proc- 
essing Ansco Color Sheet Film, which 
may be ordered from: Ansco, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 

Ansco has promised a color negative 
film of 32 Weston speed. It is still in 
the test stage, but when it is marketed, 
it will mean real speed in this type of 
color photography. Ansco Color Film, 


One of Easiman’s new cameras. 
the positive transparency kind, is now 
to be had in 120 and 620 rolls, as well 


as 35 mm. 
More Reflex Cameras 


The Eastman Kodak Co. offers the 
Kodak Medalist, in a new and improved 
form. The new model is designed and 
constructed with the exact care of a 
fine precision miniature camera, but 
produces 2%” x 3%” pictures. An ingeni- 
ous gadget put out by Eastman is the 
Snapshot Kodaguide. This is a four-page 
folding card which guides your expos- 
ure for Plus-X, Verichrome Super-XX, 
Pantatomic-X, Kodachrome, and Koda- 
color— both for indoor and outdoor 
lighting. These guides are almost as 
accurate as an exposure meter. Kodak 
also puts out a lens guide for copying 
and small-object. photography. Begin- 
ners interested in color photography 
can pick up Eastman’s two pamphlets in 
any camera store—Tips for Better 
Kodacolor Pictures, and Make Every 
Exposure Count. 

The Kodak 35, with range finder, and 


the Kodak Ektra, are two cameras that 
are extremely well-adapted for the pro- 
duction of 35 mm. color slides for vis- 
ual education use. The Kodak Ektra 
has supplementary lenses permitting 
either a wide angle or a variety of 
telephoto effects. 

Argus, Inc. announces specifications 
of Argoflex twin lens reflex cameras: 
color corrected £/4.5 lens, speeds of 
from 1/10 to 1/200th and depth of 
field calculator. It uses 620 and 120 
roll film and sells for $54.80 including 
leather case and tax. 

The Haneel Co., 2100 Hyde Park 
Blvd., Los Angeles 44, Calif. have a 
Tri-Vision camera, especially equipped 
with Lestra-Lite Color Corrected hard 
coated lens. Dual syncro-shutters, fixed 
focus, built-in view finder featured. 

Stereo-Realist, a camera manufac- 
tured by David White Co., Milwaukee 
12, Wisc., utilizes 35 mm. color 
or black-and-white films, and produces 
15 stereo pairs on a standard 18-ex- 
posure roll. It is sold with a viewer. 


Other Photo Gadgets 

DeMomay Budd, Inc., 475 Grand 
Concourse, N. Y. will soon market the 
following items: a self-synchronizing 
Flash-Synchronizer, a high speed dryer 
for prints and films, a reflex view finder 
for Leica and Contax cameras, a new 
16 mm. sound motion picture pro- 
jector, and a new 8 mm. camera. 

Grafiex has three main types of cam- 
eras: The Graflex, Speed Graphic, and 
View Camera. One of the finest . of 
American-made miniatuge reflexes, the 
National Graflex, is a mere handful of 
camera, but it makes 10 big album-size 
pictures on a regular 8-exposure roll. 

Amazing gadgets appeared at the 
2lst annual National Convention and 
Trade Show for the Amateur Photo- 
graphic Business: A flashgun that works 
without batteries and weighs half as 
much as the ordinary gun; cool en- 
largers with fluorescent light; an ex- 
posure meter that can be thrown on the 
floor without damage; a projection print- 
er that brings out black and white prints 
from color slides; an assortment of de- 
velopers, fixing baths, detergents all 
put up im light-weight plastic envel- 
opes fot travel; a slide projector that 
can be left in all day without melting 
emulsions. 

Excellent new literature on how to 
make pictures continues to appear. One 
new comprehensive book is This Is 
Photography by Eastman experts. 
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6-T 
VACATION AT 


TAKE LOUISE...EMERALD LAKE 


IN THE 
‘CANADIAN 
ROCKIES 


LOW-COST ALL-EXPENSE TOURS! 


his is the year for your holiday 

“dream trip” in the Canadian 
Rockies! All the fun of glamorous re- 
sort life, plus scenery and setting of 
unmatched magnificence. Start plan- 
ning your trip now! 


All-Expense Tours 2 to 6 days from 
$36.25 up, per person. Includes accom- 
modation and meals at Banff Springs 
Hotel, Chateau Lake Louise, Emerald 
Lake Chalet, and 126 miles of Alpine 
motoring. Beginning June 15th at 
Banff, westbound—at Field, eastbound. 


These trips can also be planned as a 
stopover en route to and from Pacific 
Northwest and California, or an 
Alaska Cruise. Ait-conditioned train 
service. Further information and re- 
servations from your local agent or 
from Canadian Pacific. 


Canadian Pacific 





New Films 
for Schools 


Three Films on Children’s Health. 20 
mins. per film. 16mm. sd. Produced and 
distributed by British Information Serv- 
ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y. 

These three films are useful to both 
parents and teachers. Some allowance must 
be made for minor differences between 
English and American customs and equip- 
ment. 

(1) Your Children’s Ears: Deafness 
in childhood may often be averted by 
prompt attention, especially after child- 
hood diseases. The ear is diagrammed, 
and warnings are issued about the com- 
mon cold. 

(2) Your Children’s Eyes: The eye’s 
structure and its functions described. 
Home remedies offered for common eye 
troubles of childhood. Right and wrong 
reading habits demonstrated. 

(3) Your Children’s Teeth: Impor- 
tance of diet in building strong teeth 
stressed; development of the teeth dia- 
grammed; causes and effects of dental de- 
cay shown; preventive measures enacted. 
When Asia Speaks. 19 mins. 16mm. sd. 

Produced by National Film Board of 

Canada, Ottawa. For rent or sale from 

Brandon Films; Inc., 1600 Broadway, 

New York, N. Y. 

How victory has opened up vast poten- 
tialities in Asia. Shows why the United 
Nations should see their Eastern Allies as 
future partners. 

We, the Peoples. 10 mins. 16mm. sd. 
Film guide furnished. Available from 
YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 347 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Thoughtful exposition of man’s struggle 

for peace with explanation of United Na- 

tions Charter and U.N. A Young America 

Films documentary. 

The Melody Master. 19 mins. 16mm. sd. 
Produced by Universal Pictures. For 


rent from YMCA Motion Picture Bu- | 


reau, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, 

x 

Story of Franz Schubert told against 
background of beautiful Schubert mel- 


mended for music appreciation. 

A Diary for Timothy. 40 mins. 16mm. 
sd. Produced and distributed by British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

The first six months of a child's life as 
lived during the last months of war. The 
child’s father, a British soldier serving 
overseas, writes a diary for his new son, 
and the diary forms the commentary. 
Killers of the Insect World. 16mm. sd. 

Available from Pictorial Films, Inc., 





For a fresh, zestful chapter in living 
. ++ plan now on a cruise down the 
magic St. Lawrence River and far 
up the romantic Saguenay! It’s life 
at its most delightful—carefree and 
glamourous—aboarq luxurious liners. 


A wide choice of all-expense or in- 
dependent cruises awaits you ... 
and you'll browse through colorful 
Canadian cities . . . see historic 
French Canada... thrill to awesome 
scenery. 


Exciting Great Lakes tours, too— 
from Detroit to Duluth and return 
every week. 


NIAGARA 
TO THE SAGUENAY 


On voyages lasting from 3 to 8-9 days... 
you can enjoy all or any part of this world- 
famous route beween Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 


odies. Suitable for all ages. Also recom- | Tesento,LakeOnteric, the Thousshd Islents, 


St. Lawrence Rapids, Montreal, Quebec, 
Murray Bay and Tadoussac . . . through the 
heart of French Canada and far up the 
mysterious Saguenay. 


7-DAY 
GREAT LAKES CRUISES 


| Cruise Lakes Huron and Superior on largest, 


finest lake steamer—S.S. “Noronic”. See 
Sarnia, the “Soo”, Port Arthur, Ft. William, 
etc. Organized sports and entertainment. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
Offices in Principal Cities 
or 715 Victoria Square,Montreal _ 








Announcing ... | 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


A STIMULATING NEW TEACHING AID 


MAGAZINES are pleased to an- 

* nounce the forthcoming publication 

of PRACTICAL ENGLISH, a new and 

eflective instrument for the develop- 

ment of practical language skills. This 

unique weekly magazine will be pub- 

lished as a special edition of SENIOR 

SCHOLASTIC, beginning in mid-Sep- 
tember of this year. 


Ts editors of SCHOLASTIC 


Edited-to-order in answer to a long- 
felt need, PRACTICAL ENGLISH will 
perform a valuable service to teachers 
and students of English in non-college 
preparatory courses. Every effort will 
be made in the editorial style, the 
choice of material, the generous use of 
illustration and human interest content, 
and in constructive youth features to 
capture and to hold the interest of the 
high school student. 


At the same time, the new _publica- 
tion will disclose in the most arresting 
manner the why, what, and how of 
practical communication skills. Business 
or Commercial English teachers, and 
all who seek to encourage language 
progress among students unsympa- 
thetic to the academic approach, will 
find in PRACTICAL ENGLISH a pre- 
cision tool of exceptional value. 


Among the subjects covered will be: 

Social letters (apology, thanks, con- 
gratulation, regret, condolence, invi- 
tation, etc.); Business letters (order, 
complaint, application, request, etc.); 
Reports (what to look for in reporting 
on books; standards of appreciation, 
etc.); Good conversation (values and 
techniques illustrated; how to discuss 
movies and radio with emphasis on 
values other than plot); How to read 
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newspapers (their purposes, 


parts, 
types, influence, etc.); How to conduct 
@ meeting (types, techniques, simple 
parliamentary rules); How to prepare a 
speech (to inform, entertain, introduce, 
nominate, accept, etc.); How to improve 
your spelling; How to build your vocab- 
ulary. ... 


These and many more subjects of 
practical value will be presented in the 
most inviting and enlightening manner. 


We invite you to try PRACTICAL 
ENGLISH in your classes entirely with- 
out risk. 


To insure availability of your trial 
copies, it is important to make your 
reservation now. Simply estimate the 
number you will require, send us your 
tentative subscription, and’ we will send 
you the first three issues. After receiving 
the third issue, you may let us know 
how many subscriptions will be desired 
for the full semester. 


There will 32 issues during the school 
year, at special classroom rates: $1.20 a 
year, or 60c a semester, when two or 
more are sent to the same address. 


Communications should be addressed 
to Subscription Department, Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 East 42d Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 





ng of 


Fundamentals... 


CORONET Instructional Films provide 


essential basic training 


The illustrations at the left are from two new CORONET Instructional 
Films — How to Study and How to Use a Library. There are others 
equally important — We Discover the Dictionary, Soccer for Girls, 
Springboard Techniques, Batting Fundamentals, Catching, How 
Man Made Day and The Nature of Color are a few of the latest 
ones. Dozens have been announced previously and many others 


ore in production. 





From “How to Study” —Williom H. Brink, Ph.D., 
Professor Yo 


‘of Educaté 
colleborater. 


Nearly ali CORONET Instructional Films offer the added ad- 
vantages of full natural color. Some are also available in 
black-and-white, and a few which do not sequire color are 
black-and-white only. All are offered at moderate cost and 
on terms to suit budget plans. 


For complete information concerning CORONET Films 
now available and new ones as released, write to — 





LIBRARY wi AN J we cE ne i A i cL CO L B ¢ 


Making big plans? 


. - plans for your first real holiday in five 
years . . . gay activities amid new friends 
. Visits to historic shrines and scenic 
wonderlands of Canada? 

No matter where your vacation may take 
you in the Dominion, your nearest Canadian 
National office can give you latest 
information about where to go and 
arrange to take you there. 

For this great International System 
that spans the continent offers rail, steam- 
ship, and hotel service. Canadian National 
serves all nine provinces of Canada, 
including their finest vacation areas. 

For utmost enjoyment, let Canadian 
National help you with your plans. 

No Passport Needed—Your U.S. 

Dollar goes farther in Canada. 


ay 


La we. 


Famed Percé Rock on Gaspé Peninsula, typical of romantic scenery 
of Eastern Canada, calls you to joyful discoveries or pleasant ion. 


Canacian Nanona, 


TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


Canadian National offices in the U. S. — Boston, Buffalo, Chi 
qin Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, "Piiadeiphan Pcsturd. 
— Me., San francisco “Sepe, Se Louis. Washi Cc Medewead te 
; N. : of Research and Develop 
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world 


You'll want a camera record 
of such quaint spectacles as 
the outdoor bake-oven so 
frequently seen in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. 








Somior Scholastic 


Semester Review test for Social Studies fi. HISTORICAL HIGHLIGHTS Education Reading Room 



















Classes based on Senior Scholastic, V ol. 48; Maybe it's just history to you, but these questions once 
issues of Feb. 4 through April 29, 1946, made red-hot headlines. Score yourself 2 each, total score 10. 
1. Horace Greeley was 
L HEADUNE HIGHLIGHTS a. our first Secretary of State 
© b. editor of the N. Y. Tribune 
If you've been keeping up with the news, you shouldn't c. a famous explorer 
have any trouble underlining the word or phrase which cor- d. a Western pioneer 
sectly completes each of the following statements. Score 3 2. John Adams was a delegate to the 
exch, perfect score 30. a. U.N. Security Council c. Congress of Vienna 
1. Directors of the International Monetary Fund met on b. League of Nations d. Continental Congress 
March 8 in . . 
. Robert Fulton gned 
a. Londoa ¢. Greenwich, Conn, wip a ™ a 
b. Paris d. Savannah, Ga.  Constinntt 20 — 






& Arthur Axmann tried to 








a. revive Nazi ideas in Germany 4. The North Pole was discovered by 
b. prevent Hitler from opening a second front 
c. lead the Boers in a revolt in South Africa >. ae ; Pe 
d. get Germany admitted to the U.N. organization z 
$. Mexico's leading political party is the 5. “The 18th of April, in Seventy Five” is the date of 
Institutions d. Sinarquistas b. Paul Revere’s ride 
b. Communist party c. The Boston Tea Party 





d. The Constitutional Convention 






4. Exercise Musk-Ox is the name of 
a. the German plan to invade Siberia My score 
b. ah expedition across the Canadian wastelands 
c. the Navy's atom bomb tests 
d. the Army’s physical training program Wi. PIX Leeees ' 
5. The Government agency which issues regulations for The pictures will help you fill in the blanks. Score 5 each, 
television broadcasting is the perfect score 30. 























a. Department of State c. Federal Communica- 
b. Supreme Court tions Commission 
d. OWI 
6. “Huff-duff” is the nickname of 
anati, Detroit, a. a baby panda in the Bronx zoo 
y Bry 5 b. an electronic device for detecting submarines 
and Develop- c. the radar equipment which made contact with the 


moon 
d. the official Soviet news agency 
7. At the end of World War II, the U. S. share of the 
world’s merchant fleet was 





a. three-fifths c. one-quarter 
b. one-half d. seven-eighths 
8. The present French Assembly is controlled by 
a. Communists c. Popular Republicans 
b. Socialists d. a coalition 


9. U. S. citizens who mailed in Form W-2 last March 15 
were 
a. applying for a driver’s:license 
b. filing their income tax reports 
c. enlisting in the armed forces 
d. applying for surplus Government property 
10. The quota system applied to immigration is based on 
a. national origins of people living in U.S. in 1920 
b. the population of each country 


j c. an annual drawing of lots 
d. the number of applicants for entry 













5. British Foreign 
Minister. 













My score —_._.. 
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Perr Fe FESS Ferra |S 
8. What/nation wants a revision 
of the treaty governing control of 
this waterway? 


e- 


: 
‘ 
= 
: 
£ 
2 


ey TF Trew 


owe voluntary allegiance” 


4. To whom do this naticn’s Do- 


ww. Eres Ve fee 
Sank 


wants this area separated from Ger- 


many? 


tr y? 





ct answer in each box. Score your- 


What country’s delegate called 


for a U.N. breck with this 


3 each, perfect score 30. 


Semester Review test for English Classes based on Senior 
Scholastic, Vol. 48; issues of Feb. 4 through April 29, 1946 


Semester Quiz 


1. SECOND CHANCE 

You should come through this one with flying colors. This 
is the second time you've met these words on the quiz page 
during the spring semester. How close can you come to a 
perfect score on choosing the right meaning for each of the 
25 words listed? Score one point each. Total, 25. 

1. Imprudence: (a) absent-mindedness; (b) lack of re- 
spect; (c) carelessness; (d) lack of caution. 

2. Sibilance: (a) hissing; (b) sipping; (c) whispering; 
(d) sliding. 

3. Aversion: (a) fear; (b) interest in; (c) dislike; (d) 
liking for. 

4. Disperse: (a) rush in; (b) applaud; (c) scatter; (d) 
combine. 

5. Resume: (a) renew; (b) review; (c) summarize; (d) 
conclude. 

6. Affirm: (a) strengthen; (b) say; (c) inform; (d) be- 
lieve. 

7. Reciprocate: (a) see eye to eye; (b) give and take; 
(c) accept as payment; (d) meet as equals. 

8. Profound: (a) immeasurable; (b) terrifying; (c) un- 
believable; (d) sad. 

9. Malign: (a) to mark out; (b) to set aside; (c) to 
slander; (d) to be jealous. 

10. Effeminate: (a) lovely; (b) silent; (c) like a woman; 
(d) with great effort. 

11. Assimilate: (a) to resemble; (b) to imitate; (c) to 
absorb; (d) to saturate. 

12. Parley: (a) consultation; (b) survey; (c) quarrel; 
(d) conclusion. 

13. Candor: (a) irritation; (b) friendliness; (c) frank- 
ness; (d) flattery. 

14. Sinister: (a) uncontrollable; (b) evil; (c) uncertain; 
(d) slow. 

15. Filament: (a) a thread; (b) a head scarf; (c) a 
girdle; (d) anything woven by hand. 

16. Harassed: (a) hungry; (b) scarce; (c) exhausted; 
(d) untrained. 

17. Defunct: (a) productive; (b) active; (c) cured; (d) 
dead. 

18. Facetious: (a) imaginative; (b) joking; (c) untrue; 
(d) memorable. 

19. Anecdote: (a) medicine; (b) poison; (c) story; (d) 
descendant. 

20. Donate: (a) command; (b) give; (c) repay; (d) put 
away. 

21. Allegiance: (a) loyalty; (b) gratitude; (c) apology; 
(d) relationship. 

22. Shiftless: (a) poor; (b) immovable; (c) assured; 
(d) lazy. 

23. Concede: (a) share; (b) grant; (c) consider; (d) 
postpone. 


FOR ENGLISH STUDENTS 


24. Adversity: (a) distress; (b,; unwillingness; (c) bad 
temper; (d) stubbornness. 

25. Diversified: (a) disreputable; (b) unreliable; (c) 
varied; (d) entertaining. 


My score —___ 


If you didn’t know at the beginning of the semester, you 
do now, that many English words are built up from roots, 
prefixes, and suffixes—from Latin, Greek, Anglo-Saxon. 
Here are three groups of ten words. In the first pick out the 
root of each word; in the second, the prefix; in the third, the 
suffix. Give the meaning of each root, prefix, suffix. Score 
one point each. Total, 30. 


Roots: 
. adventure 
. successive 
. admission 
. postscript 
. transportation 


. aqueduct 

. prohibit 

. preferable 

. retentive 
Prefixes: 


. antisocial 
. submarine 


. transferable 
. reinstate 


- interference 
_ immodest 


’ laboratory 


My score —..__ 


it. ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE 

You use colloquial English, probably, every time you 
speak. How good are you at turning it into formal English 
suitable for use when you want to be more dignified? Try 
your skill with the italicized word or phrase in each of the 
following sentences. Score one point each. Total, 10. 

1. While Jim had been growing “p his family had always 
had to live from hand to mouth. 

2. My math teacher warned me that if I wanted to re- 
ceive credit for the course and graduate with my class | 
would have to turn over a new leaf. 

8. After I had found myself in trouble several times be- 
cause I had followed the lead of a daredevil older boy, | 
decided to give him a wide berth. 

4. The girls in the class have not been very friendly with 
the new girl because they feel that she puts on airs. 

5. Father says that whenever I try to explain anything 
to him I always put the cart before the horse. 

6. Mother's sudden arrival on the scene took the wind out 
of my sails, — 





